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PAGANISM, 
By Rev. Taos. McCratonm, M. A. 
Iii. 
N the account given by Herodotus of the first imitative mountain, 
the pyramid of Babylon,—Nimrod’s original tower as completed 
by Nebuchadnezzar,—that historian mentions fio temples. One, he 
says, was situated on the top of the tower, was dedicated to Belus or 
Heaven, and in it there was no image whatever; the other, which he 
says was “below, in the same precinct,” was also dedicated to Belus, 
but in it was placed a figure of the god, all of gold, and in a sitting 
posture, like the colossal statues of Memnon in Egypt. 

Here then we have the origin of the worship of the chief god of 
the heathen systems under different aspects. ‘The tower of Babel” 
says Wilford in his Essay on the Sacred Isles of the West, “scems to 
have been the worldly temple of the spirit of heaven, and the tomb of 
his son, either the first man of the Kalpa, or the most ancient king 
and legislator of the country.” ‘This mountain in the centre of the 
earth, with seven steps or storics,—or mount Meru,—was really the 
acc: ‘aia of God,* the worldly temple of the spirit of heaven, and the 

tomb of his son” who was “the first of his embodied forms.’ + 
Thus in this tower of Belus mentioned by Herodotus, we have 
clear evidence of the division which existed between the first idolaters 
at Babylon; the one party, the unmixed Cushites, worshipping Baal 
as the animated Heaven or World, or the Great Ancestor of mankind 
regarded as the sow] or mind of the world; and the other party, the 
mixed multitude, worshipping the same Baal under an image repre- 
senting his first human embodiment. These two parties or scets 
equally worshipped the first Man or Noah, but they differed as to 
the mode of worship. The one sect deified the patriarch, their first 
ancestor, by making his sow/ their chief deity, and the soul or mind of 





* Mentioned by Isaiah, ch. ii, v. 3. t Asiatic Researches, vol. x, pp. 129, 135, 136. 
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Heaven, Earth, and all things,—“the spirit of heaven”’;—while the 
other party worshipped him in his human embodiment under an image. 
The Cushites, who were attached to the more refined system, have 
always shown their contempt for the /ifera/ worship of idols, and have 
denounced the use of images; yet, the being they worshipped as 
“mind” or “soul,” was the very same being worshipped by those who 
venerated these images. The being worshipped by both sects is the 
same, and the node of worship alone is different. 

The god Belus, as he was the chief god of the Babylonian pan- 
theon, Herodotus correctly identifies with the Zeus or Jupiter of the 
Greeks. Hence Jupiter himself was also regarded under two different 
aspects by his votaries; the one sect worshipping him as the soul or 
mind (Nove) of Heaven or the world, and the other sect worshipping 
him under an image as the Capitoline Jupiter.‘ Sencea speaks of the 
Tuscan augurs as employing the terrors of Jupiter’s lightnings to keep 
in awe those who could only be restrained from wickedness by fear ; 
and adds, that they believed the thunder of heaven to be in the hands, 
not of the Jupiter worshipped by the Romans in the Capitol, and other 
temples, but of a Supreme Intelligence, the guardian and governor of 
the universe, the maker and lord of this world. But he adds, ‘To this 
deity agree the several names of Fate, Providence, Nature, or the 
universe sustaining itself by its own energy:? a doctrine which, as we 
shall afterwards see, was held by the Stoies.’’* 

Josephus quotes a passage from Hestieus in which that writer 
states, that after the wrath of Heaven had been manifested against the 
builders of the tower, “Such of the priests as were saved, took the 
sacred vessels of Jupiter Enyalius, and came to Shinar of Babylonia.” + 
As these priests brought this worship to the city of Shinar from Baby- 
lon, it is plain that both the priesthood and the idolatrous worship 
must have existed in the latter city before the dispersion ; and ,conse- 
quently that Babylon was the source whence this double system (the 
materialistic or the worship of animated nature, and the grosser poly- 
theistic) was earried to the utmost ends of the earth. And, as we have 
here two different modes of worshipping the same god, Belus, practis- 
ed in Babylon before the dispersion of mankind, we find in Scripture 
that this Belus or Baal was worshipped either with or without an 
image. 

“Baal” in fact is a titke—a relative term—signifying “ Lord ;” 
under which title the animated Heaven, to which the tower was erected, 
was worshipped ; and henee this God is styled “ Baal Shamaytin” on 
some Phoenician coins.¢ Hence the prophet Isaiah in the passage al- 





* Entields Hist. Philos. vol. i, p iii. + Ant. Jud. bk. i. ch. iv, sec 3. 
Professor Max. Miller’s ** Jutroduc. to the Science of Religion,” p. 182. 
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ready quoted in reference to the idolatry of Babylon, uses as synonym- 
ous statements the ascent of the proud king of that city into heaven, 
and his seating himself upon the northern mount of the assembly, or 
the Paradisical—diluvian mount, in imitation of which the tower was 
constructed. 

In the remarkable narrative given in I Kings, xviii. we get some 
insight into the character and worship of Baal or Heaven. The scene 
chosen for the contest between the worshippers of the false god and the 
God of the Israelites is the neighbourhood of mount Carmel; and here, 
in accordance with ancient usage, the idolaters proceed to erect an altar 
or mound on which wood and the bullock for sacrifice are to be laid. 
No image whatever is used, but the altar or round hillock is erected to 
the circular Heaven or Baal, as the deified Great Father or Ancestor 
of mankind. And as Noah, the Great Father of the present race of 
men, erected an altar to the true God on mount Ararat, so, an altar to 
Jehovah had already been erceted in this mountainous region, and it is 
‘ now repaired by Elijah. The »ode of worship adopted by both parties 

was derived from patriarchism, and the same kind of sacrifice was 
offered on each altar; but the odjects of worship were totally distinct 
and different. The ‘“ Heaven’’ worshipped by the idolaters was Baal, 
—the Supreme Lord; but the God worshipped by Elijah and the 
faithful Israelites was Jehovah, the ov/y God, and not merely the Su- 
preme Ruler of a pantheon. 

The peculiar doctrine of paganism designated “Theocrasia,” or 
the mingling of divinity, is clearly alluded to in this narrative. The 
proposed contest is between the usurping god of heaven whose title is 
“Baal,” and the true God Jehovah; and yet, Elijah tells the idola- 
ters to “call on the name” of their “gods”; and we read that they 
immediately proceed, when offering their bullock, to call “on the name 
of Baal.” Baal therefore, although one god was also esteemed all 
"guts, just as Zeus or Jupiter was regarded by his worshippers as 
‘deus unus et omnes.” “Though originally one,” writes Professor Max 
Miller, “Baal beeame divided into many divine personalities through 
the influence of local worship. We hear of a Baal-tsur, Baal-tsidon, 
Baal-tars, originally the Baal of Tyre, of Sidon, and Tarsus.”* The 
Assyrians, we learn from Macrobius, called their chief god “ Adad” or 
One, that is Monad, and they regarded him as being the same as 
Jupiter. The passage in Macrobius is as follows; “Deo, quem sum- 
mum maximumque venerantur, Adad nomen dederunt. Ejus nominis 
interpretatio signifieat wis.’ Baal then, and im imitation of him 
the chief god of cach pantheon throughout pagandom, was a monad 





- 


Tatroduc. to Science of Re liy. Pp. 182, 
? Bryant's Anal, vol. i, p. 24. Lowth On Js. Ixvi, 17. Ges. Heb. Lev. 
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and at the same time all gods; these latter being -all generated by this 
monad or the animated Heaven from his own substance, viz. air. 
As to the early use of numbers to denote gods, Rawlinson observes: 
“Tt is well known that numbers among the early Chaldeans were sup- 
posed to be invested with mystie powers; and in this view probably - 
the system of notation was brought into immediate contact with the 
pantheon, the six integers in the eyele of sixty being referred to the 
two triads of the Pantheon.”’* 

From the irony used by Elijah on this occasion, we obtain a fur- 
ther insight into the character of Heaven or Baal; “Cry aloud,” says 
the prophet, “for he is a god; either he is engaged in meditation, or 
he is wandering,t or he is journeying, or peradventure he sleepeth and 
must be awaked.” In this ironical language, Elijah is not merely 
turning the worship of the priests of Baal into ridicule; but, he is 
taunting them with the absurdity of worshipping a being to whom 
they themselves ascribe such a ridiculous character. He is describing 
accurately the mythological attributes ascribed by the pagans them- 
selves to the chief object of their worship; namely, the Great Father 
and Ancestor of the present human race, and showing the absurdity of 
worshipping such a being instead of the only true God. The constant 
succession of worlds was a part of Babylonian theology ; and from Ba- 
bylon this tenet was carried to the ends of the earth. During the space 
which intervenes between two similar worlds, the Great Ancestor was 
supposed to float upon the surface of the chaotic deluge, shut up in the 
ovum mundi, and in a state of quiescence or meditation; or, reclining 
upon the lotus or some other vehicle, wrapped in profound sleep. In 
this inactive state he remains during the space which intervenes be- 
tween two worlds; and when the chaotic waters subside, he is mani- 
fested forth or awakes from his slumber, in order to commence the for- 
mation of a new world from the ruins of the old. The prophet also 
alludes to such frantic “‘ wanderings” as Siva and Bacchus were ¢éié-’ 
brated for, as well as to those “travels” of conquest and civilization 
which the Great Ancestor of men was thought to have achieved; Noah, 
as already mentioned, having been supposed to have made the cireuit of 
the whole world in his ark. 

As all those partieulars,—made the subject of bitter irony by the 
prophet when addressing the priests of Baal,—are universally ascribed 
to the Great Father throughout pagandom, we learn hence that the 
god Baal is the prototype of the being described as the Great Ances- 
tor of mankind, who is worshipped by the whole pagan world as their 
chief God, by whatever name he may be called in the several languages 


* Herod. vol. i, p. 481. ‘Religion of Babylonians and Assyrians.” 
t See Ges. Heb. Lex. 
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of the human race; and Baal himself is Noah, deified as the worship 
of Ancestors became established, and worshipped as the creator of 
Heaven, Earth, Man and things; his soul being regarded as the deity, 
and he himself, therefore, as the incarnation of deity. 

Noah, we learn from his history begat three sons, or in the mystic 
language of paganism, this monad mysteriously triplicates his own 
substance. Accordingly we find that the monad Baal divides into 
three beings, and hence he is styled in Scripture Baal-shalisha or the 
triplicating Baal, and his name is given to a place supposed to be 
triangular in shape, and which is said to be situated to the north-west 
of Jerusalem.* From Babel emanated this idea of the world com- 
mencing with a triad springing from a monad, and hence we find 
these triads in all pagan systems. Moses states that the Great Father 
and Ancestor of the present race of mankind had three sons, and this 
“truth of God” the idolaters, at Babel ‘changed into a lie,” and 
worshipped a triad springing from a monad, rather than the true 
Creator. Hindoos, Buddhists, Jainists, Tartars, Peruvians, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Goths, Celts, the Orphic, Pythagorean 
and Platonic schools, and the Otaheitéans, all commence the world 
from a triad springing from a monad. The “first man” is their chief 
god and great Ancestor and Father of all mankind, who in their 
mystic jargon mysteriously triplicates his own substance. Hence 
Damascius says of the imperial triad of ancient Babylonian philosophy, 
that it was a triad shining throughout the whole world, over which 
presides a monad.t+ -That these triads have nothing whatever in com- 
mon with the doctrine of the Holy Trinity must be apparent to all who 
carefully examine them. On close investigation they will be found to 
be either parts of the material universe or deified men. In fact, there 
is one consideration which alone should be quite sufficient to induce us 
to hesitate in regarding these triads as at all relating to the Christian 
‘Lrinity;—namely, that we have no ground whatever for supposing 
that Noah himself was acquainted with that doctrine. When it can 
be shown that the patriarch himself was fully acquainted with the 
doctrine mentioned, it will then be time enough to regard these triads 
as meaning something more than an examination of the pagan systems 
now leads us to conclude, namely, that they are, although deified and 
worshipped, merely the three sons of the great Ancestor of the present 
race of mankind. 

The material triplication of Baal we learn very clearly from the 
ancient Babylonian Cosmogony as given by Berosus, a Babylonian by 
birth and a priest of the temple of Belus. ‘There was a time”’ writes 





* TI Kings, iv: 42. t See Grk. in Jutel?, Syst. vol. i, p. 492. 
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this historian, “in which all was darkness and water, and in these 
were generated monstrous creatures, having mixed forms; men were 
born with two and some with four wings, with two faces, having one 
body, but two heads, a man’s and a woman’s, and bearing the marks 
of male and female nature; and other men with the legs and horns of 
goats, or with horses’ feet and having the hind quarters of horses, but 
the fore part of men, being in fact like hippocentaurs. Bulls also were 
produced having human heads, and dogs with four bodies, having 
fishes’ tails springing from their hinder parts; and horses with dogs’ 
heads, and men and other creatures, having heads and bodies of horses, 
but tails of fishes ; and other creatures having the shape of all sorts of 
beasts. Besides these, were fishes and reptiles, and snakes and many 
other wonderful beings, differing from each other in appearance, the 
images of which are to be seen in the temple of Belus. At the head 
of all was a woman, called Omorka (Armen JMarcaja), which is said to 
be Thalatth in Chaldean, and translated in Greek, Thalassa (or sea). 
When all these were thus together, Belus came and cut the woman 
in two; and one half of her he made the earth, and the other half the 
sky, and he destroyed all the creatures that were in her. But this 
account is to be understood allegorically. For when all was still moist, 
and creatures were born in it, then the god (Belus) cut off his own 
head, and the gods mixed the blood that flowed from it with the earth, 
and formed men; wherefore men are rational, and participate in the 
divine intelligence.” 

« And Belus, whom they explain as Zeus (and the Armenians as 
Aramazd), cut the darkness in two, and separated earth and heaven 
from each other, and ordered the world. And animals which could not 
bear the power of the light, perished. And Belus when he saw a 
desert and fertile land, commanded one of the gods to cut off his head, 
to mix the earth with the blood flowing from it, and to form man and 


beasts that could bear the power of the light. And Belus estatiieked - 


also the stars, and the sun, and moon, and the five planets.”’* 

In reference to this ancient religion of Babylon as deseribed by 
Berosus, Professor Max Miller observes, that ‘ The similarities be- 
tween that religion and the religion of the Jews are not to be mistaken, 
but such is the contrast between the simplicity of the Bible language 
and the wild extravagance of the Babylonian theogonies, that it re- 
quires some courage to guess at the original outlines behind the dis- 
torted features of a hideous caricature.” + This similarity between the 
religion of Babylon and ancient patriarehism, pomted out by the learn- 


ed professor, proves clearly that the former is merely the latter tra- 
vestied, and ‘his fact ean easily be traced in all known pagan systems. 


* Introduc. to Science of Relig. pp. 50-52. + Jb. p. 48. See also pp. 52-53. 
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The charge brought against the pagan world by the apostle is, 
that they “changed the truth of God into a lie;” and it appears im- 
possible to examine the various systems of paganism carefully, and not 
to see abundant evidence that this charge is strictly correct. Berosus 
states, as quoted above, that the Babylonian cosmogony ‘is to be un- 
derstood allegorically.” This is an important statement taken in con- 
nection with that of the Apostle just quoted, and considerably streng- 
thens the position that paganism is merely ancient patriarchism alle- 
gorized, or in plain language ¢ravestied. This corruption of facts was 
brought to a climax during the time which elapsed between the death 
of Noah and his sons, and the dispersion from Babel, a period of about 
one hundred and twenty-eight years, and was carried from Babylon to 
the utmost ends of the world. The descendants of Noah were aware 
that the world had been originally formed from a chaotic abyss of 
waters, that it was afterwards, as it were, destroyed by a Deluge, and 

_again virtually renewed out of the overwhelming ocean; and these 
plain facts were distorted into the theories of an endlesss succession of 
worlds and the eternity of matter from which each world was formed, 
by the “allegorizing” propensities of those, who “professing themselves 
to be wise befooled their own minds”’ by their “science falsely so call- 
ed.” The first man of the antediluvian world had three prominent sons, 
and the first man of the postdiluvian world had also three sons; these 
two individuals and their sons appeared in the same locality, viz. the 
Armenian heights; and these facts taken in conjunction with several 
other points of similarity* between the first inhabitants of each world, 
led the false philosophers to blend these two families together, and to 
adopt the theory that the worlds endlessly succeeding each other, were 
exactly similar, each commencing with the great Ancestor of mankind 
(or Noah as a reappearance of Adam) and his three sons, these latter 
being regarded as a mysterious triplication of their deified father. Pro- 
‘fesSor Max Miiller mentions several points of similarity between the 
Babylonian cosmogony and that given by Moses in Gen. i; but, as 
chaos is equally the deluge, being made so by the doctrine of the 
endless succession of worlds, this cosmogony contains also plain allu- 
sions to the flood. 

The first point which calls for notice, is the character of the per- 
son who is supposed to have taught the Babylonians their system of 
cosmogony. The source from which they derived their know-edge on 
this subject is said to have been the teaching of an amphibious being 
called Oannes, the upper part of whose body was that of a man, and 
the lower part that of a fish, and who therefore was the prototype 





* See Chinese Recorder, vol. iii, 198-199. 
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whence were derived the Vishnu of the Hindoos and the Dagon of 
the Philistines. This deity is said to have ascended daily from the 
watery abyss in which a previous world perished; and hence he is said 
by Berosus to have appeared in the first year (ev tpwrw evravtw),* that 
is to say, the year of the renewal of each world, or the beginning of 
each kalpa. He ascended, at each appearance, from the Erythréan 
sea, the transcript of the deluge; his voice was human; and, having 
delivered his instructions to mankind he was accustomed to plunge 
into the waters again, and remain hidden beneath them during the 
night. Oannes instructed mankind in literature and science, and in 
all useful arts; he taught them to construct houses, found temples, 
compile laws, distinguish between the various seeds, and collect the 
various fruits of the earth. In the cosmony taught by this creature 
the following particulars are to be observed :— 

1. In the beginning, when the chaotic deluge prevails, there is 
nothing but darkness and water throughout the universe; the heaven 
is blotted out, the earth is dissolved, and the waters cover the ruins of 
the previous world. The entire circle of the universe, therefore, may 
be represented by the following figure; 


Darkness 
and 


Chaos. 





In this orwm mundi or dark chaotic abyss are contained, the 
human species and lower animals, together with various monsters re- 
presented in the temple of Belus,f all of which, together with the 
Heaven and the Earth are eventually generated from this “darkness.” 

2. When the time for renewing the world arrives, the god Belus 
or Baal, who is the elder Jupiter or Kronos of the Greeks, arouses 
himself from his profound sleep or meditation within this circle, and 
employs himself in its rearrangement from its chaotic state. This 
process is described in three ways; a. He cuts the darkness in two, 
and causes the finer or more subtile portion to ascend and become 
Heaven, while the grosser portion sinks down and becomes Earth. 0. 


* Bryant, vol. iii, pp. 110, 112. ¢ See Ezek. ch. viii. 
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He cuts the woman Omorka in two, and out of one half of her he 
forms heaven, while out of the other half he forms the earth. c. 
He cuts off his own head which becomes heaven, and which then with 
earth generates the first man. 

Now it is plain from this threefold description of the process of 
’ or chaotic 
circle is the female principle of all things. From her everything in 
the universe is generated; so that she is the Great Mother of the gods 
and of all things; and, from this Babylonian model it is, that “‘a// the 
” of the pagan world “make an eternal” and therefore divine 
“chaos the origin of all things.” *  Personified, this darkness, the 
mother of the gods, is Omorka; she eventually becomes the earth; 
and her symbol is the moon.t Secondly: this Great Mother is a 
portion of Belus or Baal himself; for, cutting off his own head, is the 
same as cutting her in two; and, as she becomes the earth, this “head’’ 
becomes heaven or the masculine portion of Baal; who then, like 
heaven or the masculine portion of Jupiter, consorting with his own 
mother, earth, generates the human race. This arranged world may 
be represented thus: 


forming the world from chaos,—/irst: that the ‘‘darkness’ 
fe) 


theogonies 


Darkness 
or 
Omorka 
cut in two. 





Hence Baal, as the animated circle or universe, is a monad who 
divides into Heaven and Earth; he is a hermaphrodite, heaven being 
his masculine portion, and earth his female portion; in consequence of 
which he is sometimes spoken of in Scripture as being of the feminine 
gender. Heaven or the masculine principle is his head, earth being 
the lower portion of this gigantic god,—his sacred womb from which 
he generates all things including the brute creation; and, the First 
Man is the son of heaven or Baal and earth, and like his father is an 
hermaphrodite, having “two heads, a man’s and a woman’s, and bear- 
ing the marks of male and female nature.” 

3. But Baal was not regarded by his votaries as inanimate mat- 


* Enf. Hist. Philos. vol. i, p. 129, + Bryant, vol. iii. p. 103 
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ter; he is not merely the material heaven. In fact, no pagan system 
of which we know anything, ever regarded what we call the material 
heaven as a lifeless thing. The visible heaven was Baal’s hegemoni- 
kon,—the head of the gigantie deity. Tle himself was “the lord” of 
heaven, the most subtile ether, the “mind” of heaven and earth, in- 
herent in the dark cirele of the chaotic universe, and thus animating 
the world, precisely as the soul animates the body in man; and from 
this “mind” which pervades all things, all other “minds” or souls in 
the universe were formed.* Hence man is said to “participate in the 
divine intelligence,” his soul being thus heaven or Baal himself, while 
his body is earth. 

Thus Baal or the animated heaven or world was merely the first 
man of the postdiluvian world deified, which first man was evidently 
the first sage and monarch Oannes, the great ancestor of the present 
race of mankind, who was the instructor of his descendants in all that 
could soften and humanize their manners, and of whom therefore 
Berosus promises to give an account when he treats of the history ot 
the Babylonian kings. 

It is plain from this cosmogony of Berosus, that Baal is a great 
monad who triplicates, and that his triplication is heaven, earth and 
man. These three united together form one Baal, and Baal divides 
into these three portions or powers, generated from his own substance ; 
or in plain terms, he is the great ancestor and father of the present 
race of mankind, who begat three sons, whom their admiring posterity 
of the house of Cush, deified and worshipped at the tower of Babel; 
thus worshipping and serving the creature rather than the Creator. 

Belus or Baal is also said to have formed the sun, moon, and 
five planets.¢ These being all animated by the one “ mind” or soul, 
were all equally Baal, being parts and members of that great monad; 
and hence they are depicted on the tower of Babel as deseribed by 
Herodotus ; which tower or pyramid was “ heaven,” as being his tem- 
ple and emblem ;—the transcript of the “holy mount” on which man- 
kind were saved from destruction. Philo designates him “ Beelsa- 
men’ or the heaven, and identifies him with the sun.t His female 
portion Omorka, is the same as Isis, or Isi, or Bhavani, which female 
principle was regarded as a ship§ or “receptacle ;”’ and therefore the 
moon in her crescent form, resembling” a double-prowed ship, was 
her emblem; she was also symbolized by a heifer,|| doubtless from the 
horns of that animal bearing a resemblance to the crescent moon. 

We next proceed to the Ogdoad. Baal being the animated re- 
volving heaven, the term Bel-ain or Bliain, that is the an or revolu- 


“ Enf. vol. i, p. 54. t Introduc. to Science of Relig. p. 182. 
+ dntell. Syst. vol. i, p. 526. § Enf. vol. i, p. 54. || Tobit. ch. i, v. 5. 
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tion of Belus, is, we are told by Vallancey, “ the general word in Irish 
to express the year;”* and hence Baal is the same god as Heaven or 
Kronos (or Saturn) the elder Jupiter and chief god of the Greek and 
Roman pantheons. Thus Berosus in his account of the deluge, says: 
—‘ ‘Under the reign of Xisuthrus there was a great flood. Kronos 
(i. e. Bel) appeared to Xisuthrus in a dream, and warned him that all 
men should be destroyed by a deluge on the 15th of. the month 
Desios.” + The Hindoos also give the name ca/a or “time” to the great 
father of mankind, “the idea of which,” says Sir W. Jones, “is in- 
timately blended with the characters of Saturn and of Noah; for the 
name Cronos has a manifest affinity with the word chronos, and a 
learned follower of Zerdtusht assures me, that in the books which the 
Behdins hold sacred, mention is made of an universal inundation, there 
named the deluge of time.”} ‘The names,” says Faber, ‘‘by which 
Saturn is ordinarily mentioned in Holy Scripture are Baal and Molech ; 
but these are mere titles which his votaries applied to him by way of 
expressing his supereminent dignity; the one simply denoting Jord and 
the other king.’’|| Baal was also the same being as the god Pan, whose 
head was heaven and the lower portion of whose body was the earth. 

Now Hesiod, in his Theogony, derives the birth of this god and 
his three sons or mysterious triplication, from the chaotic deluge, out of 
which each world is formed; and Kronos (or Belus), or Saturn, or Pan 
are merely different designations of the great ancestor of the present 
race of mankind, the father of the Cabiri, a family which consisted 
of eight persons,—father, mother, three sons and their three wives and 
sisters. Kronos (or Saturn), who is “heaven,” is the father, by his 
wife Rhea or ‘‘the earth,” of Hestia, Démétér, Héré, Hades, Poseidén, 
and Zeus,§ a triad of sons and a triad of daughters. ‘These Egyp- 
tians,”’ says Herodotus, alluding to those who abstain from sacrificing 
goats, “who are Mendesians, consider Pan to be one of the eight gods 
who existed before the twelve; and Pan is represented in Egypt by the 
painters aud the sculptors just as he is in Greece, with the face and 
legs of a goat;”4{ and as these principal gods were born from the 
chaotic deluge, the Egyptians represented them (as they did all their 
demons) in ships, floating upon the water.** Here again we see plain- 
ly how the boasted wisdom of the false philosophers at Babel ‘“ changed 
the truth of God” concerning the deluge “ into a lie,” and “ worship- 


e 


ped and served the creature,” their eight great ancestors, the dii 





° Hareourt on the Deluge, vol. i, p. 484. +t Legends of O. T. characters, vol. i, p. 119. 

t As Res. vol. i, 244, 240. \| Orig. Idol. vol. ii, p- 500. 

§ Cox’s Aryan Mythology, vol. ii, p. 312. If this accomplished scholar had studied mytho- 
logy in the midst of any heathen people, his ideas about “sun myths” would have been 
considerably modified. 


qi Bk. ii, ch. 46, p. 145. Rawlinson. ** Intell. Syst. vol. i, p. 400. 
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selecti of all nations, “more than the Creator.’ Thus has Babylon 
“made all the earth drunken: the nations have drunken of her wine; 
therefore the nations are mad.’’* 





WOLVES IN MONGOLIA. 

SOME travellers expect to see wolves as soon as they enter Mongolia. 

There are wolves in Mongolia, but a traveller may go from Kalgan 
to Kiachta and never see one. I know one man who crossed the 
desert twice, and yet could not tell from observation what a wolf was 
like. Other people again are only a day or two in the country, when 
they come across a specimen. Sometimes again wolves are heard and 
not seen. A foreigner was once travelling in winter with a single 
Mongol attendant. The tent-cart broke down, and had to be exchang- 
ed for a common open cart. On one occasion when the caravan was 
standing still, a sound was heard; the cart camel pricked up his ears 
and started at full speed, carrying the foreigner away on the cart but 
leaving the Mongol and the other camel behind. It was the sound of 
wolves that raised the alarm, and the camel, panic-struck, sped away 
and away. The foreigner, watching his opportunity, seized his pil- 
lows and leaped from the cart as he was crossing some ice, when the 
camel, uncertain of foot, went more slowly. The foreigner, escaped 
from one danger, began to think that he had fallen into another; what 
if the wolves should attack him! Outin the dark wood, alone and 
helpless, what was he to do? By and by a sound as of something ap- 
proaching was heard ; the luckless traveller stared among the trees ex- 
pecting to see the wolves appear, when to his great relief up rode the 
Mongol on his camel. The fugitive camel and cart were found stand- 
ing beside a tent. The traveller’s fear was superfluous; for wolves do not 
attack men in Mongolia. It is said they do attack men in Russia; and 
I knew a Buriat who died of bites inflicted by a wolf which he brought 
to bay in his fold at night. In China also there are numerous stories 
of men being bitten, and of children being carried off by wolves. 
Chinamen travelling and trading in Mongolia have a great dread of 
wolves. Mongols hate wolves, and dread their ravages on their flocks 
and herds; but they never seem to dream of personal danger. When 
a Chinaman sees a wolf he runs away from it; when a Mongol sees ¢ 
wolf, he runs at it gesticulating, shouting, screaming, and generally 
frantic. Sometimes in the stillness of the afternoon, a terrible uproar 
and clamour arises suddenly among the tents. Everybody knows what 
it is and rushes out to join and swell the uproar. A wolf is among or 





* Jeremiah, ch. li, v. 7. 
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making for the sheep. Systematically treated to such a terrible re- 
ception wherever they approach man, it is not strange that the wolves 
acquire a habitual dread of Mongols and run even from a boy. 

The reason for the difference between the Russian and Chinese 
wolves, which are said to eat men, and the Mongolian wolves which 
do not eat men, is, perhaps, this,—that the Mongol wolves are never 
driven to extremity. All the year round, a Mongol wolf can get a 
lamb or a sheep abroad on the plains by day, or inside a badly de- 
fended fold by night. Failing a sheep, which animal is the most 
advantageous speculation, inasmuch as a single wolf can perform the 
capture, the disappointed wolf can join a hungry band of disappointed 
comrades, and compass an ox, or a camel, or a horse, or as many oxen, 
or camels, or horses, as may be necessary for the requirements of the 
pack, and have a good feast. Why then should they eat men?—And 
they do not eat them. 

In Russia and China, on the other hand, cattle are fewer and 
better protected; and it is not strange that now and then wolves are 
driven by starvation to attack men. The habit of eating human flesh 
being once acquired, may have something to do with leading wolves 
to attack men even when other game is procurable. At any rate it is 
said that the wolves of Urga are fiercer and less afraid of man than 
usual. The reason assigned for this, is the large number of corpses 
which are laid out among the mountains for the wolves to consume. 
The Mongols boast themselves not a little on their superiority to the 
Chinese in showing a bold front to wolves. They even say that Mon- 
golian wolves know and distinguish Chinamen from afar, and do not 
hesitate to pursue them. It is true that a practised human eye can tell 
whether the diminutive outline of a man seen afar on the plain, is that 
of a Chinaman or a Mongol. There is something very different about 
the dress and bearing which is manifest a long way off. Whether the 
wolves notice the difference or not I cannot say; the Mongols affirm 
most stoutly that they do. If men in blue wadded jacket and trow- 
sers, invariably run away and allow themselves to be «2ien when over- 
taken ;—and men in long skin robes rush up howling like madmen and 
break the heads of any wolves their horses may be swift enough to 
overtake, it would not be at all beyond the bounds of credibility, that 
wolves should note the difference and treat the two sorts of men dif- 
ferently. 

The Mongols have many pleasant stories of conquering wolves, 
which have proved the terror of mean-spirited Chinamen. Here are 
samples. 

A Mongol had been down to China trading. T[iding up towards 
Mongolia again, he saw a wolf lying on the top of a wall, lashing its 
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tail and ready to spring down into a court where a number of Chinese 
children were playing. Undoing his gun from the baggage, the 
steady-handed Mongol aimed, fired and killed his prey. The Chinese 
had not seen the animal, and were not a little startled at hearing the 
report of a gun, and seeing a huge wolf fall dead into the yard. Learn- 
ing how it happened, the Chinese were profuse in their thanks, enter- 
tained their preserver to an impromptu feast, and loaded him with 
presents. 

On another occasion, a threshingfloor on the border between 
Mongolia and China, was frequented by a huge wolf which had already 
destroyed several men. It raised such a panic, that men could not be 
got to earry on the work of cleaning the harvested grain ;—no China- 
man would go near the place. In the nearest government town was a 


Mongol on yamen duty, who was noted for his bravery, and was a 
good shot. A deputation of farmers, shopkeepers, and country peo- 
ple generally, waited upon him and begged him to help them to rid 
the country-side of this terrible wolf. Inducement offering, he was 
nothing loth to go and have a shot at a beast he heartily despised. 
He went and slept on the floor among the gram. The wolf appeared 
as usual to eat his man; but somehow finding a man who would not 
run, the wolf ran off, and would not give the marksman a chance; 
chinese guns handled by Mongols being rather slow affairs. Several 
nights he tried, but the cowardly beast would not stand fire. At last 
the Mongol declared he would give up the attempt except some China- 
men watched with him. When the wolf appeared again, the whole of 
the Chinese took to flight, stumbling and falling all about in their 
headlong trepidation. Now was the Mongol’s chance. Standing his 
ground, when the wolf came up he was ready and shot the creature 
dead on the spot. 

Still another story.—A number of Mongols were on their way to 
Peking one autumn. At night they put up at an inn at the foot of 
Cock-crow Hill. Starting next morning with the early dawn, one of 
the number saw a shepherd and flock of sheep in full flight, the sheep 
scattered all about. The shepherd was a Chinaman leading a flock of 
fat sheep to the Peking market. The practised eye of the Mongol 
took in the situation at a glance. A wolf had caught a sheep and was 
tearing it. The shepherd was in full flight, afraid as the Mongol said, 
of being eaten himself. With the Mongol, to see and understand all 
this was the work of an instant; at once his blood was up, and, as if he 
had been on his native plains, howling and gesticulating frantically, he 
urged his horse towards the wolf. It turned out to be an extra large 
and fierce animal, and the Mongol had no weapon but a small whip. 
But no weapon was needed; the bold front and terror-inspiring cries 
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of the Mongol put the beast to flight. Dismounting, the Mongol took 
possession of his prize, strapped the carcase on behind the saddle, and 
sold it for a good sum at the first town he came to. 

A Mongol once related to me an adventure he had with a wolf. 
He was a lama, and was at the time mounted on a camel, carrying a 
mail over a very desolate part of the country. Suddenly his camel 
became alarmed, and soon after a wolf of the largest size showed itself 
and kept abreast of him a little way off. Such ® companion was 
rather uncomfortable at that particular time and plece, and the lama 
for a time pretended to take no notice of the beast, hoping it would 
slink away. Then, I think, he resorted to the usual method of shout- 
ing and gesticulating, but that would not do. The lama began to think 
he had fallen in with one of the very few wolves that are spoken of as 
having attacked men; and, as he had no weapon but a light riding- 
whip, felt but poorly able to defend himse!f should he be actually 
attacked. He kept his wits about him however, and making his camel 
kneel took a stone and kept on striking it hard on his iron stirrup. 
The hard metallic ring was quite a formidable noise; and the wolf 
slowly and with evident reluctance drew off. Had this lama been 
mounted on a horse and had a stick five or six feet long, he would 
have treated the wolf very differently. 

There are such things as wolf hunts in Mongolia. On large 
plains, a rider on a good horse can harass a wolf pretty severely ; and 
even when near hills, a couple of horsemen, one to hunt, and one to 
head off, can be pretty sure of killing their game. There is one tract 
of country where the plains are wide, and good horses numerous ; and 
woe betide the wolf that shows himself rashly in the day time. The 
ready Mongols throw themselves into the saddles of the horses which 
stand ready at their tent doors, and armed with the “ horse catcher,” 
soon hem in their victim. The “horse catcher” is a strong tishing-rod 


. e eo . ° 
looking apparatus, ten or twelve feet long, and fitted with a large 


thong loop strong enough to hold a wild horse by the neck. 

Winter is the best time to hunt wolves con horseback. The snow 
hinders the wolf much more than it hinders the horse, and a hard ride 
does not tell so severely on the horse as it would in hot weather. This 
wolf hunting is not by any means a common pastime The Mongols 
have plenty of horses, but are too careful of them to chase wolves un- 
necessarily; if however, they think their flock: are in danger, they do 
not spare their steeds. 

One day we were encamped beside the tent of a wealthy Mongol. 
Suddenly his whole drove of oxen, which shoud have been grazing at 
a distance, were seen running slowly along in a compact column. 
“They are chasing a wolf” said the serving men. The master was 
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called owt to see, and at once ordered his men to mount and pursue 
the beast. This order made every face radiant with joyous excite- 
ment; and in a few moments, the retainers were galloping over the 
plain, trailing t,eir great “horse catchers” behind them. It was evi- 
dently a great treat to the poor fellows, but they were disappointed 
after all. The sly old wolf seeing them coming, put on speed and got 
into the hills before he could be intercepted. Once into the hills, pur- 
suit was impossible. The master was a little annoyed at missing the 
wolf, as he had suffered a good deal from the ravages of these animals; 
they having conie one night in force and devoured a camel tied not 
far from his tent door. 

The wolves in their ravages are not very fierce or formidable, 
and rely more on not being seen, than on their strength or courage. 
Very few imstanuces can be quoted of wolves destroying cattle which 
were properly tended. Sheep are often thus destroyed, but the wolf 
here relics on his own swiftness and the carelessness of the shepherd. 
The shepherd is in a tent drinking tea, or sitting on the ground hold- 
ing his horse, and looking in some other direction; or he has ridden 
away a few hundred yards to look at something or other; this is the 
wolf’s chance. Running with great speed he is among the sheep be- 
fore he is noticed, and in the few minutes it takes the shepherd to 
come up, two or three sheep have been torn, some blood sucked, and 
perhaps a few fragments of the fatty tail devoured. The shepherd 
comes up frequently followed by most of the near inhabitants; the 
torn sheep are examined, and opinions expressed as to whether they 
will live or die. Meantime the wolf has withdrawn himself to the 
nearest mountein, or over the horizon of the plain, followed by all the 
dogs of the neighbourhood. 

Wolves do not confine themselves to sheep. Camels, oxen, and 
horses, they also destroy; but hardly ever attack them in the presence 
of man, and usually come in a body when bent upon such game. The 
camel, big as ho is, is very timid; and, getting into a panic, soon falls 
an easy victim. Oxen and horses are braver and can make more 
defence, but they too succumb, except when rescued by man. 

The sheepfold at night is a favourite object of the wolf’s attack. 
The Mongol fold is usually a poorly constructed affair, consisting of a 
stone wall, overtopped by stakes. Wood is far to bring, and the 
stakes are often broken and become too few for safe defence. An 
enterprising wolf, despite the dogs, can usually make his way over the 
wall and push himself between the stakes, and then he is in clover. 
Should the up: ar bring out the Mongols, he usually escapes as he 
entered. A story is told of one wolf that got in and could not get out 
again. There was only an old woman at home at the time, but hear- 
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ing the noise, she rushed fearlessly into the fold, got the intruder by 
the tail and belaboured him to death with astick. She saved her 
sheep but got her hand and arm badly scratched and bitten. 

People sometimes imagine that wild beasts make one of the dan- 
gers of Mongolia;—but it is not so. Personal danger from wild beasts 
seems never to enter the head of a Mongol about to travel. The wolf 
is the only formidable animal that abounds in those parts of the coun- 
try with which I am acquainted; and, as may be seen from what is 
said above, he is glad to keep clear of men. I never heard of them 
banding together into the large and fierce packs that are said to appear 
in Russia at times; and only once have I heard of any place where 
wolves were said to have attacked man. 

Perhaps when the Mongols become as careful of their cattle, and 
as painstaking over their folds as the Russians and Chinese are, 
the wolves may be starved into more fierceness. Meantime they feed 
easily and behave well to man; and if they would only refrain from 
eating their cattle, the Mongols would not much object to them. But 
on account of their destructive ravages, the Mongols do dread them, 
and superstitiously refrain from pronouncing the word wo/f. The 
term in common use is dog, which is shortened from the full ex- 
pression ei/d dog. I was once pulled up sharply for venturing to say 
the proper word for ¢o/f after dark; and once reprimanded, was care- 
ful always to speak of wolves as dogs. 

The only redeeming feature about the wolf is his skin. The skin 
makes capital winter clothing, much too fine and expensive for common 
people and every-day wear; but it is not the finest nor most expensive 
fur worn by the wealthier classes. It keeps out the cold well, and 
makes a respectable-looking garment. It is most commonly used for 
a short jacket worn outside all the other clothing, and has a comfort- 
able look on a horseman braving the dry blasts of winter. Such a 
jacket used to cost about two tacls of silver; but perhaps it costs a 
good deal more now, owing to the general rise of prices. 

There is no prospect of the skins becoming scarcer from the de- 
crease of the number of wolves in the country. There are such vast 
solitudes of both plain and hill, that the extermination of the wolf 
must be impossible for a very long time to come. As long as Mon- 
golia retains its present character, the wolf will doubtless continue to 
eat the cattle and sheep of the country, and furnish good fur jackets 
for the wronged owners. 


HOINOS. 
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SERMON BY REV. HU YONG-MI, 


PREACHED AT THE CLOSE OF THE FOOCHOW M. FE. MISSION ANNUAL MEETING. 
(Translated from the Chinese.) 


Ir cor. v. 14, “FOR THE LOVE OF CHRIST CONSTRAINETH Us.” 


(THERE is a very deep and precious meaning in this text, and it has 

a great deal included in it. 

These words plainly manifest Paul’s heartfelt experience. Every 
one, before performing an act, has the purpose formed in his heart. 
The steamer which travels so swiftly and surely, does not do so of 
itself ; but there is an internal power to impel it forward, and a helms- 
man to direet its course. The motive which actuates the people of the 
world, differs greatly from that of the Christian. They are willing to 
undergo everv kind of hardship, endure great trials and perform ar- 
duous undertakings, simply for the sake of providing for the body. 
See the student as he toils night and day over his books,—allows him- 
self to be shut up in his narrow cell for days in close confinement, from 
which some do not come out alive, only that he may obtain rank and 
a livelihood. Last spring, when the great freshet in the river brought 
down large quantities of timber, many persons sacrificed even their 
lives at the bridges in trying to get possession of it. First the desire 
is conceived in the heart, and then the strength is exerted to accom- 
plish it. 

Was the motive which prompted Paul, as stated in the text, the 
same as that which stimulates the world? Far from it!—he did not 
work for riches, honor or a great name. No such motive moved him 
in his toils, privations and persecutions. He had a higher and nobler 
end in view. The salvation of souls was the sole aim and purpose of 
his life. Our position to-day is just like his. We have this grand 
and glorious work before us, and Christ’s love should animate us in 
every action of our lives. 

In his high calling, Paul stood in a critical position, and so may 
some of us. Many reviled and tried to injure him,—and why? Be- 
cause his reputation as a preacher was already great, and many envied 
him. This jealousy was covered up deep in depraved hearts, and re- 
ports were circulated that he was ambitious and trying to gain authority 
over the members, who at length began to believe these unjust accu- 
sations, and his influence was likely to be impaired ; so that he was im- 
pelled to state clearly the motives which actuated him. While some 
reviled him, others flattered him to gain his good-will and impose on 
him. We must be careful to understand our own hearts, as well as 
those who speak ill or well of us. 
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If persons praise you to your face, be very cautious of them. 
The following fable will illustrate my meaning. A hawk was flying 
along with a piece of meat in his claws, when a wolf spying him call- 
ed out. ‘Professor! I have often heard of your great name and repu- 
tation, and am glad of the privilege of seeing you; will you not stop 
and converse 2 moment.’ The hawk hearing these words of praise, 
alights on a branch to reply, when his meat drops and the wolf runs 
off with it ;—at the same time making the sly remark, “ Mr. Hawk, 
you had better not listen to such words another time.” 

So we must ever be on our guard against flattery and deception, 
as we are beset on every hand by destroyers. 

Paul was reviled and misunderstood, but he did not labor for 
himself. His actions clearly prove the noble purpose of his life; the 
love of Christ filled his heart, constraining and directing him in all his 
conduct. He seemed not to think of himself: I believe he never for 
one moment forgot Christ. Before his conversion he persecuted the 
church; he was greatly enraged, and so wicked that he certainly 
would have been lost; but the “light from heaven” fell upon him 
while hastening to destroy the followers of Jesus, and a voice from 
above, said,— Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” The Savior 
was saddened at his blindness, and sent this voice to check him in his 
course. He was directed to the city, where he was instructed: his 





eyes were opened; the scales fell off, and he was made happy ina 
Savior’s love. The Savior forgave him all and bestowed on him His 
precious grace, made him a recipient of His great mercy, and not only 
so, but entrusted him with a most glorious calling, even to go forth and 
save sinners. How do you, my brethren, regard the work in which 
you are engaged ? How precious do you think your calling is? When 
God called Isaiah to go and preach, He sent an angel with a coal from 
, the altar, and placed it upon his lips to purify and prepare him for the 

important work. How can man perform such a work, and fill such a 
calling without being purified and fitted for it? This precious gift is 
given you,—placed in your mouth. 

What book is this I hold in my hand? The very precious Word 
of God. Its value is inestimable; to preach its truths is a great 
work. Paul says,—‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” Who can 
fill this important office? It is not a little thing to be an embassador 
for Christ. How would a beggar feel, elevated to the position of a 
prince ?—a leper raised to a high and honorable place? can words ex- 
press their feeling? Then how inexpressible is our exaltation. We 
were filthy, sick, dead in sin, but what a precious blessing and great 
mercy have we obtained! : 

Paul was not moved by any honor which the world could give. 
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The love of Christ filled his soul, and that alone constrained him. 
When he encountered the greatest dangers, afflictions and persecutions, 
he counted them his greatest joy, exclaiming,—* Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecu- 
tion, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” Paul was an. edu- 
cated man of high and honorable station; how then could he consent 
to become despised and persecuted ? He sought not the world’s praise; 
he desired only to finish his course. He gla:lly gave his life for the 
churches. Brethren, let us see whether the love of Christ fills our 
hearts and constrains us. Let us examine this matter very carefully. 

Have we this precious love which cannot be compared with any- 
thing upon earth? Oh how great is the love of Christ! Christ, the 
God of heaven and earth, born of Mary and Joseph in a manger; for 
thirty-three years on earth, poor, persecuted and without worldly 
influence or power. When reviled, he opened not his mouth. He was 
despised, rejected and nailed to the cross. Words cannot express such 
love and mercy for sinners. 

We should remember what we once were, and the position we 
now occupy. 

How many of us were honored men of ability or reputation? We 
were without wisdom or strength, ignorant and worthless, sought for 
by none; bearing heavy burdens of sin, full of lust and deception. 
Then the Savior came to us, took us up and forgave us our sins. The 
church invited and urged us to come in. We have advanced from 
forgiveness to holiness, and how exalted our position now! What is it 
that brings our western teachers among us, to enter into our filthy 
houses and be our brothers? Because Christ’s love is in their hearts, 
they are not afraid of our filth and wretchedness. Once my younger 
brother was sick. Teacher Baldwin visited him, put water on his 
fevered head and bathed his feet. When I saw that, I was astonished 
that he could have such love for a stranger. That brother is here to 
night,—saved! In the United Sates, the people of the south maltreat 
those who come among them to benefit the freedmen. They go there 
to preach to them; build churches and school houses, and teach them ; 
persisting in so doing, because the love of Christ is in their hearts. 

This indeed seems wonderful. Because Christ loved us, He could 
say on the eross while even in the agonies of death,—* It is finished.” 
What is finished? Our Salvation; the way of redemption opened. 
Christ suffered his feet to be nailed to the cross, and the spear to be 
driven into his side, that you might be redeemed and sanctified. What 
was it that sustained Peter, Stephen and Paul unto the end but the 
love of Christ? What wondrous love! Behold him on the cross, the 
erayes opened, the sun darkened, the vail of the temple rent in twain! 
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Glory,—Glory to the Lamb! You are now about to go forth to your 
appointments. May the love of Christ go with you, and enable you 
to accomplish well your great and glorious work. Amen. 





THE PROTESTANT MISSIONS OF HONGKONG. 
By Rev. E. J. Errer, Pu. D. 

A Lecture delivered in St. Paul’s College, Hongkong, on Novenber 30th, 1875. 

As a rule, we object to make the Chinese Recorder a repertory of reprints; but 
Dr. Eitel’s lecture being-of exceptional interest, and considering that the 
China Mail, in which it first appeared, is seen by only a very limited num- 
ber of our readers, it has appeared to us advisable to relax our rule for once, 
in the belief that a reproduction of the article in its integrity, will be more 
acceptable then a mere notice or criticism, as we had at first intended.—Ep. 

HAVING been invited by Bishop Burdon, to give here an address on 

Missions in this part of China, and considering that the object of 
this meeting is prayer on behalf of Missions, I thought it would not be 
inappropriate briefly to review the past history of Hongkong Missions, 
and to state their exact position at the present day, with a view to 
stimulate our prayers. If this paper proves anything, it will demon- 
strate to you the fact, that apart from the remarkable successes obtain- 
ed by some Protestant missions in China, like those of Amoy and Foo- 
chow, where there are numbers of self-sustaining cliurches scattered 
over the interior ;—and even with exclusive reference to Hongkong 
missions, there is as much cause for gratitude to Almighty God, as for 
sclf-humiliation;—that there has been‘real positive success in mission 
work to thank God for, as well as indeed comparative failure in 
certain points, for which we may be responsible. 

Many friends of the cause here may not be aware, that the 
different missions of Hongkong, with their out-stations on the ad- 
jacent main-land, have,—up to this time,—gathered no less than 2,200 
native Christians under the banner of Christ; of which number more 
than 1,400 are regular attendants at the Lord’s table. This is the 
result total of over thirty years up-hill work; and small as it may ap- 
pear to those who expect great things in the harvest-field of the Lord, 
it will yet appear to be something to be thankful for, if they will but 
consider how many years it took Protestant missionaries to find out the 
right way of going to work in this field of labour; and that even now 
all we missionaries are doing is but sowing in weakness,—planting the 
good seed with patience,—looking to the Lord of the harvest to send 
rain and sunshine,—to give his blessing to the work, and to bring on 
in his own appointed time the day of harvest, distant though it may be. 
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Looking back over the past history of Hongkong missions; re- 
viewing the early growth of the several German missions, the London 
Mission, St. Paul’s College, and the Church Mission with its schools 
for boys and girls,—our attention is immediately arrested by four re- 
markable characters,—centres of missionary activity, around which the 
varied events, failures and successes of Hongkong missions naturally 
group themselves. These four personages are,—to arrange them in 
chronological order:—first Dr. Giitzlaff, the originator of all the Ger- 
man missions in south China; next Dr. Legge, the founder of the 
London Mission churches of Hongkong and Pok-lo; then Bishop Smith, 
the founder of St. Paul’s College and Church Mission work here; and 
finally Miss Baxter, the indefatigable worker among Chinese women 
and orphans,—among the destitute and outcasts of all nations. 

The first in the field was Dr. Giitzlaff. He had been sent by a 
Dutch Society, first to Java,—then to Siam, where he laboured among 
Chinese immigrants, and with his remarkable linguistic talent learned 
the Fuhkien dialect in a short time. Having lost his wife and child 
by death and inherited a small fortune, he was unwilling to remain 
working among the scattered Chinese emigrants at Siam, and set his 
heart on missionarv work in China. His society declined sending him 
there, but nothing daunted, he took passage in a Chinese junk, and on 
arrival in China finding it impossible to effect an entrance, enlisted as 
Chinese interpreter on opium ships. In this capacity he travelled up 
aud down the China coast for several years, all the time hard at work 
at a translation he made in the Chinese character of the whole Bible; 
preparing 2lso many tracts in Chinese, all of which he had printed at 
his own expense, using every opportunity that offered to distribute 
copies of the New Testament and his tracts. He never approved of the 
opium trafic, and readily took service with the English government 
in 1839, which at the outbreak of the war with China, was glad to avail 
itself of Giitzlafi’s services; he being then next to Mr. Morrison and 
Mr. Thom almost the only European in China, who combined with an 
excellent knowledge of the Chinese written language, a thorough prac- 
tical acquaintance with several dialects. He acted as third interpreter 
throughout the negociations resulting in the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, 
and was for some time Superintendent of Chusan. He finally accepted the 
post of Chinese Secretary, to which the Hongkong government appoint- 
ed him in 1843, and which he retained till his death. As soon ashe had 
settled down in Hongkong, he set to work, combining with his official 
engagements the most energetic missionary labours. Every morning 
from 7 to », he gathered round him at the government offices, large 
numbers cf Chinese, to whom he expounded the Scriptures in the Fuh- 
kien dialect; then after a hasty breakfast in his office, he gave another 
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Bible lecture to Chinese from 8.30 to 9.30, speaking the Punti or 
Hakka dialects. After office hours, he went out into the town or 
villages preaching among the Chinese, or worked at home finishing 
his translation of the Old Testament. From among those Chi- 
nese who attended his Bible-classes, he selected the most attentive, 
and sent them with bags full of New Testaments and tracts into the 
interior, to the most distant provinces, parcelling out among them the 
whole of China ; supplying them with passage-money and paying them 
a salary of six dollars per month, entirely out of his own pocket at first, 
and afterwards with the additional aid of contributions he received for 
the purpose from America and Europe. No wonder the government 
offices were thronged with anxious inquirers for the good things to be 
obtained at Giitzlaff’s Bible-classes. He had at one time 366 such 
colporteurs or rather preachers as he called them, who came and went 
with the utmost regularity, starting from Giitzlaff’s office with bags full 
of Bibles, travelling money and directions for the route ; and returning 
at the proper time with well-written journals of travels they had never 
made, sketches of sermons they had never preached, and lists of con- 
verts they had never baptized. Poor Giitzlaff,—he believed them all 
to be inspired with his own holy zeal; he translated their hypocritical 
reports couched in the most fervent strains of piety and devotion, and 
sent them to all parts of the world, asking for the support of his “Chi- 
nese Union,” as he called this host of sham evangelists, which he 
verily believed was destined to win the whole of China for Christ. 
Poor Giitzlaff,—the very Bibles he bought from the Chinese printer 
with his hard-earned money, and handed to the members of his Chinese 
Union, were sold by them to the printer, who sold them again to Giitz- 
laff. He was too charitable to find serious fault with his men, though 
he did not trust them altogether; for it was one of the principal fea- 
tures of his plan for the conversion of China, that his colporteurs 
should make their journeys in the interior under the supervision of 
foreign missionaries ; and for that purpose he spent hours every night 
writing to every missionary society, and to every friend of missions he 
knew, urging them with all his powers of eloquent persuasion and en- 
thusiastic zeal, to send him men who would not settle down in the open 
ports like other missionaries, but adopt the Chinese costuic, live in 
Chinese style, and be prepared to live and die in the interior of China. 
And such missionaries did come and with the warmest enthusiasm they 
fell in with his plans, joined the Chinese Union, dressed and lived in 
Chinese style, went into the interior, patiently submitted to being rob- 
bed and plundered, driven from place to place, till stricken down with 
fever, they died, or returned to Hongkong to recruit their shattered 
health. But these missionaries, as soon as they began to understand 
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the language, also began to sce the hollowness of this Chinese Union, 
which in Europe was supposed to be an association of voluntary, unpaid 
preachers of the gospel, and which they found to be an army of mer- 
cenary hypocrites; they protested against Giitzlaff’s credulity, warned 
him against impostors, and finally exposed the whole sham, whilst yet 
retaining their esteem for Gitzlaff’s own Christian character, and well- 
meaning though injudicious zeal. Thus this missionary bubble burst, 
and Giitzlaff survived it but a short time. He died in 1851, having 
just returned trom a short visit to Europe, where he had suceeded in 
establishing several missionary societies for the conversion of China. 
He died, but thanks to his energetic spirit, the missionaries who came 
out to join him had gone through an excellent training-school in their 
connection with the Chinese Union; they had received a thorough ao- 
quaintance with the Chinese, their language and their vices ; they had 
learned from the failure of this Chinese Union, to discard the dreams 
of a speedy couquest of China through paid agents; they had resolved 
to settle down to quiet steady work in church and school, laying,—in 
earnest perseverance,—the solid foundations of Christian family-life,.to 
build up therecn a Christian church-life, and to trust to these native 
churches to bring forth the preachers and agents who shall conquer 
China for Christ in the appointed time. Thus it was that the German 
missionaries founded in the interior of Canton province and in Hong- 
kong, a chain of native churches on the basis of a sound faith and 
strict discipline. The Basel Mission in Hongkong, in the Sunén and 
Ch’onglok districts; the Barmen Mission and Berlin Men’s Union in 
the Sun6n, Tungkun and Fayiin districts; and the Berlin Foundling 
House of Hongkong; all owe their origin to Giitzlafi’s enthusiastic 
solicitations, and their success to the salutary warning afforded by the 
sad failure of this Chinese Union. 

The next man who came into the Hongkong mission field after 
Giitzlaff, and who for many years laboured side by side with him, 
though working on an entirely different plan, was Dr. Legge. After 
years of tuitional labour in connection with the Anglo-Chinese College 
at Malacca, Dr. Legge removed to Hongkong when China was form- 
ally opened through the treaty of Nanking, and arrived here in 1843. 
He was too sober and practical a man ever to indulge in dreams of such 
a speedy evangelization of China, or to be taken in by empty professions 
of faith and devotion, as was the case with Giitzlaff. Patient steady 
work was his motto, and he persevered in such work, preaching in 
chapels, teaching in schools, superintending a printing-press and type- 
foundry for printing Chinese Bibles and tracts, and burning the mid- 
night lamp over his translations and commentaries of the Chinese 
Classics. And his work had a blessing on it. Two of his Chinese 
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chapels were built by native subscriptions, and in these he was effec- 
tually supported by a native pastor of his own training, whose preach- 
ing powers he often likened to those of Spurgeon. Out of his preach- 
ing in these chapels gradually arose a native church, which is not only 
self-supporting, but supports by its own contributions another native 
church with its pastor, in the interior. Out of the English services 
which Dr. Legge used to hold on Sundays in his drawing-room, arose 
the church and congregation now called Union Church. The Theologi- 
cal Seminary founded by him in 1848, he carried on for years with 
unflagging zeal; till the patent failure he met with, convinced him that 
it was a mistake to take heathen boys, pay them, feed them, clothe them 
and give them a liberal English education, and then expect them to 
go forth as humble self-denying preachers, or become faithful pastors of 
native churches. Out of this educational failure arose the plan he 
urged upon the Hongkong government, and which being adopted, led 
to the establishment of the present Government Central School. Out 
of the tracts he printed and sent inland through members of his church, 
arose the six churches now established in the Poklo district. And last 
though not least, out of his translation of and commentary on the Chi- 
nese Classics, many a missionary not only learns to understand the 
Chinese language and Chinese mode of thought, but takes the very 
materials best adapted to be forged into weapons of spiritual warfare. 
Dr. Legge was always a plodding worker, and he is still at work. 
May God spare his life, and enable him to finish the work he has still 
in hand. 

Next after Dr. Legge, came Bishop Smith. He arrived in Hong- 
kong in 1850, and immediately set to work to open a training college, 
which he hoped would supply the Church missionaries in China with 
well-trained native preachers and teachers. He went to work as Dr. 
Legge did, took heathen boys, paid, clothed and fed them, obtained first- 
class teachers for them from England, and thus gave to numbers of 
pupils a really sound English Christian education, but met with exactly 
the same failure as Dr. Legge did. St. Paul’s College was founded on a 
mistake, and consequently proved a failure, as in the nature of things 
it was bound to do. And yet it has done good and lasting work in an- 
other direction. Though none of its many pupils became preachers 
of the gospel; though very few of them became Christians except in 
name, yet every one of them went forth into life with a mind free from 
idolatry and superstition, and some of them are now men of mark and 
influence among their countrymen, in responsible official or commercial 
positions; and though they may never directly advocate the adoption 
of Christianity avowedly and openly, they are yet on the right side, 
and are doing good in their own way. Another school also founded 
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by Bishop Smith,—the Diocesan School,—became also a source of great 
disappointment to him; as not only has it not realized his expecta- 
tions, but has been diverted from its original purpose to a materially 
different object. The College he established, still stands, however, and 
may yet prove a great success under its present management; and the 
Church Missionary Society’s work here, which he initiated and which 
after his departure resulted in the establishment of a small but living 
church assembling at St. Stephen’s, will always be connected with the 
name of Bishop Smith, its originator. 

This brings me to the fourth missionary character,—Miss Bax- 
ter. Bishop Smith received the first impulse to dovote his life to 
missionary work in China, at a meeting held at the house of Miss 
Baxter’s father. From that house,— a centre of religious and intel- 
lectual life, a home of social refinement and happiness,—Miss Baxter 
went forth to a voluntary exile in Hongkong, unaided at first by any 
society, the servant of none but of her own Heavenly Master, to make 
herself the servant of all that came in her way. She made her home 
in Hongkong the home of every friendless, fatherless, motherless, suffer- 
ing, destitute, outcast woman or child, without any distinction of 
nationality, creed or social rank. There was no limit to her sphere of 
work; her home was a general refuge and asylum, combining schools 
with regular and methodic teaching in English and Chinese, open to 
all who would come; for all that came near her, whosoever they might 
be, she considered as sent to her by God, that she might lead them to 
Him. Her one principle was to do whatever work her hand found to 
do, and to do it with all her might. And with all this work in her 
house, she combined the management of day-schools for Chinese child- 
ren in different parts of the town; she found time to visit the barracks, 
the prisons, the hospitals ;—and even the most wretched hovels of Tai- 
ping-shan were not too low for the visits of this noble sister of mercy. 
No doubt there was not much systematic organization in her work; but 
her practical common-sense and her presence of mind counteracted 
this defect, and carried her clear through any entanglement of her 
varied self-imposed duties. No doubt there was little sympathy in 
her with sentimental ailings and sickly religionism, and some people 
thought her character somewhat stern and hard; but her feelings were 
too deep and true to have any patience with fictitious sentimentalism ; 
and she was too well acquainted with the multitude of real sufferers in 
this world, to waste her time on imaginary sorrows. She is gone to 
her everlasting rest, and her work in the schools is still carried on by 
ladies trained in her own school; but her name will ever be remem- 
bered in Hongkong, and her memory be treasured by hundreds still 
living to whom she was a ministering angel on earth. 
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There are others, men and women, who have continued the work 
initiated by these four missionaries whose lives I have attempted to 
sketch. Much might be said about the labours carried on by those 
who trod in their footsteps, but there is no time for it. May it suffice, 
instead of giving you a history of the last ten years of missionary work, 
to put before you a simple statement of the present condition and 
numerical strength of the various missions connected with Hongkong. 

The Basel Mission, with a staff of eight German and two Chinese 
ordained missionaries, have succeeded in establishing regular churches 
in Hongkong in the Sunén and in the Ch‘onglok districts. The 
majority of their missionaries live in the interior, some ata distance 
of three hundred miles east of Canton; one of their number having 
settled down there more than ten years ago, and remained at his post 
through many a storm of violent persecution, and more than once in im- 
minent danger of his life. The Basel Mission have in Hongkong, 
a large school ior Christian girls, and in the interior a training-school 
for native preachers; and whilst enforcing very strict church discipline, 
and requiring their church members to give regular contributions to- 
wards the expenses of churches and schools, they have now 968 native 
church members, of whom 918 are in full communion. 

The London Mission of Hongkong with a staff of two foreign and 
two native ordained missionaries, have a native church in Hongkong, 
with 142 regular attendants at the Lord’s table, and a total of 216 
baptized members. This native church supports by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, two of its own native preachers, and farther contributes all 
the expenses of a church of 100 members,—founded by it without any 
foreign aid,—in Fatshan, where it pays the salaries of a native pastor 
and a native school-teacher, raising for these purposes every month the 
sum of $34. The London Mission have further, in different parts of 
athe Poklo district,—a hundred and two miles east of Canton,—six 
separate native churches, superintended by an ordained native pastor; 
five of those churches having each its own local preacher, acting 
also as school-teacher, its own deacons and its church fund. These 
churches however are not yet able to pay their own preachers; all they 
can do at present is, to subscribe towards the building or pay the rent 
of their own chapels, keep them in repair and provide for their own 
poor; whilst the London Missionary Society spend on this mission $400 
a year. There are there altogether 332 baptized members of the 
churches, of whom 185 are regular communicants. This brings the 
total of native Christians connected with the London Mission in Hong- 
kong to 648 baptized persons, of whom 399 are communicants. 

As to the Barmen Mission, with which the Berlin Men’s Union 
has lately been amalgamated, I could not obtain detailed statisties, as 
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all their ordained missionaries, five Germans and one native, are at 
present residing in the interior; but this is certain, that they have al- 
together over 400 native members in full communion, with a training- 
school for native preachers in Canton, and a number of native churches 
seattered over the Sunén, Tungkun, Fayiin and other districts; one 
being located in Nanhung, the farthest northern point of the Canton pro- 
vinee, at the foot of the Meiling pass, 350 miles north of Canton city. 

The Berlin Foundling House, with its quiet but blessed work 
among Chinese orphan girls, maintained by the Berlin Women’s 
Union, with a staff of four German ladies, under Pastor Klitzke, mus- 
ters altogether under its roof 87 native Christians, of whom however, 
as the majority of them are children, there are only 14 communicants. 

In connection with the Church Missionary Society, with two 
English and one native ordained missionaries, there are 80 native 
church members assembling at St. Stephen’s, 38 of whom are regular 
communicants, and seven native Christian students at St. Paul’s College, 
under the instruction of Bishop Burdon. 

There is finally a small Baptist church established so far back -as 
1842; but as the missionaries of this society gave up Hongkong as a 
mission station in 1860, and the work was only quite lately resumed 
by an American lady assisted by a native preacher, the church is na- 
turally small, consisting of 11 members in full communion. <A board- 
ing-school for native girls has this year been opened in connection 
with this church. 

These detailed statistics of Hongkong missions show therefore a 
total of 2201 native Protestant Christians, of whom 1487 are regular 
attendants at the Lord’s table. There is, however, a branch of mis- 
sionary work I purposely kept apart from the foregoing statistics of 
native churches. I mean the work carried on by Hongkong missionaries 
among heathen children brought together in schools. The Society for 
the Promotion of Female Education in the East, with two lady mis- 
sionaries, have established four separate day-schools for native girls,— 
the well-known Baxter Vernacular Schools now mustering 160 native 
girls. There are further in St. Paul’s College, 60 native boys under 
Christain instruction, and 70 native boys in St. Stephen’s Church- 
school; thus bringing the total of native children under the instruction 
of missionaries of the Church of England to 290. The London Mission 
has two native day-schools with a muster-roll of 140 boys. The Basel. 
Mission has a day-school and boarding-school for girls, numbering 60 
Hakka pupils. With the exception of St. Paul’s College, all these 
schools confine themselves to giving a simple Christian education in 
the vernacular; and as they have voluntarily placed themselves under 
government inspection, I can refer you to the impartial testimony of 
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the government School Inspector, as published at the beginning of 
this year in the Government Gazette, where full credit is given to the 
regularity and thoroughness of the teaching given in these schools. 

To sum up then,—we find that the Protestant missions of Hongkong 
have brought together 2200 native Christians, formed into permanent 
churches with regular administration of the ordinances; and further 
that they have now (without counting the schools maintained by them 
on the main-land of China) in Hongkong alone, 400, or—if we add the 
73 children in the Foundling House School,—altogether 563 native 
children under daily instruction in the Word of God. 

Yet, there may be people who will say this is very little; with twen- 
ty-five foreign missionaries connected with Hongkong missions,—with 
so many thousands of dollars spent every year,—with so many hundreds 
of thousands in heathen darkness around them,—what is there after all 
to see in 2200 native Christians? What are they among so many ? 
They are the seed from which the harvest of the future will spring. 
God knows I am not boasting of the achievements of Protestant mis- 
sions. I know full well what feeble men and women we missionaries 
are; I know full well how many defects our native Christians have ; 
but the feebler we missionaries are, the greater is the wonder that such 
a result has sprung from our work; and as to the native Christians, 
with all their weakness of Christian character, I confidently believe 
that every one of these native churches will stand a comparison with 
an average Christian church of Europe or America; not in numbers, 
indeed, but in Christian earnestness and Christian life. We are not 
harvesting; we are not reaping yet; we are but sowing and planting ; 
and thank God we find that the native Christians are more and more 
coming forward to take a share in the work themselves,—that they take 
an interest in it,—further it with liberal contributions,—and with their 

~ own personal exertions. Surely the harvest-day will come if we faint 
not; and if we but continue to sow God’s own good seed well and with 
prayerful perseverance, the time of reaping through the blessing of 
God will arrive, and then truly the harvest will be great indeed. 





A SKETCH OF THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION AT SWATOW. 
By Rey. H. L. Mackenzie. 

HE Swatow mission field occupies the north-eastern part of the 
province of Canton, and has a population of at least five millions. 
The mission of the English Presbyterian Church at Swatow was 

commenced in 1856 by the Rev. Wm. C. Burns. Hearing from a 
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Christian captain who had been there, that it was then wholly destitute 
of the means of grace, and that there was no missionary in all that 
dark region to make known to the heathen the Gospel of the grace of 
God, he was induced to leave Shanghai for Swatow. On arriving, in 
March of that year, Mr. Burns,—after a short delay,—obtained a lodg- 
ing in the town of Swatow, distant about five miles from Double Is- 
land, where the few foreign residents then lived. At that time Swa- 
tow was not a treaty port, but foreigners had begun to frequent it for 
purposes of trade. Mr. Burns wrote thus of the field in which he 
then began to labour. ‘The people in this district are, I think, if 
possible, more blind and hardened in idolatry and sin than in any 
place (if we except Canton) where I have formerly laboured. Al- 
though society presents here the usual features of Chinese civilization, 
it is coupled with a barbarity in certain circumstances, which I have 
seen or heard of nowhere else in China. The fishermen, boatmen, and 
people working in the fields, pursue their work in summer in a state of 
savage nudity; and within the last twenty years I am credibly inform- 
ed, persons taken prisoners in the clan feuds have not only been cut to ° 
pieces, but their heart boiled and eaten by their enemies. Such is 
heathenism in this part of civilized China.” 

For more than two years Mr. Burns laboured at Swatow, preach- 
ing the Gospel to many in the town, and to still larger numbers from 
the surrounding country. Occasionally he made preaching tours to the 
towns and villages in the adjoining district. On one of these occasions 
he was robbed of all save the clothes he wore, by a gang of armed 
men, who came upon him and the native brethern accompanying him, 
at midnight. Ou another, he was seized by the native authorities at 
Ch’ao-chow fu, the capital city of the prefecture, and sent thence to 
Canton by the overland route. There he was providentially set at 
liberty a few days before war was declared between China and the 
western powers. It was not given to Mr. Burns to see any fruit of his 
labours in the conversion of the heathen during his stay at Swatow; 
but a beginning had been made, and the way in some measure opened 
up for those who should follow. In October, 1858, he left; and in 
the following month, the Rev. George Smith, who had arrived at 
Amoy the year before, came to Swatow to take up the work begun by 
Mr. Burns. From that time till January 1873, Mr. Smith laboured 
in the Swatow region, and God, who giveth the increase, blessed his 
and his fellow-labourers’ work, so that,—whereas in November, 1858, 
no converts had been received, and only Swatow and one out-station, 
nine miles distant, had been occupied in that wide and populous re- 
gion,—by the end of 1872, four hundred and thirty-six members (348 
adults and 88 children) had been received by baptism into the church 
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of Christ. And besides, fourteen out-stations were opened, over a re- 
gion extending a hundred miles from north to south, and eighty miles 
from east to west. The first convert was baptized in 1859; and he has 
for many years been a useful preacher of the Gospel, and a helper in 
the work in various ways. 

In January, 1861, the Rev. H. L. Mackenzie,—who had arrived 
at Amoy the year before,—joined Mr. Smith at Swatow. At that 
same time Mr. Burns, who was then revisiting Swatow, went to Yam- 
tsau, where the Rev. R. Lechler of the Basel mission, had a few years 
before laboured for a short time. Mr. Burns was induced to visit that 
place by Lim A-kee, a native who had been converted by Mr. Lechler’s 
means. Thus Yam-tsau became a mission station a second time, and 
acentre whence the Gospel was preached to multitudes in the towns 
and villages to the north-east, towards the borders of the province of 
Fokien. Mr. Lechler, after a few years’ solitary labour, had left Yam- 
tsau with a sad heart, having seen but very little fruit of his labours. 
Little did he think then, that through one of the few converts whom 
he baptized, Yam-tsau was once more to be favoured,—that a congre- 
gation should be gathered in there, and the good work spread in that 
region, until at length four other out-stations were occupied, and in turn 
became sources of light in the midst of the thick darkness all around. 
Thus were fulfilled the words quoted by our Lord, “One soweth and 
another reapeth.” 

In September, 1863, the mission was reinforced by the arrival of 
Dr. Wm. Gauld, as medical missionary. Having himself given some ac- 
count of his work,* it is enough to remark here, that from the beginning 
of his labours a marked blessing has been vouchsafed to the medical work. 
Many thousands from all parts of the Swatow region and from the 
departments beyond it have come to Dr. Gauld’s hospital for healing; 
and to these the Gospel has been preached day by day. A consider- 
able proportion of the total membership of the church has been brought 
in through the medical work, more or less directly; and some interest- 
ing cases have occurred, which show that its influence has been very 
helpful to the missionaries in their work, by disarming prejudice and 
hostility, preparing the hearts of many for at least a friendly hearing. 

Up to the close of 1863, only three out-stations had been opened. 
In connection with these, thirty-nine adults and twelve children had 
been baptized, while in the towns and villages accessible from them and 
from Swatow, the Gospel had been preached to large numbers of the 
heathen, and many hundred tracts and books had been distributed. 

In 1865 the capital city of the prefecture was occupied as an out- 
station; and though very few converts have been gathered in there, yet 
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the word of Life has been made widely known, and we wait and hope 
for better times. From that year until 1868, eight additional out-sta- 
tions were occupied, two of these being in district cities, four in large 
and important market-towns, and two in villages. For fuller informa- 
tion regarding these and the other stations occupied up till the present 
time, I would refer to the paper on Itinerancy,* given below. In 
almost every case bitter and outrageous opposition on the part of 
the people had to be encountered; and on several occasions both the 
missionaries and the native assistants met with rough treatment at 
the hands of angry mobs; Mr. Smith having on one such occasion run a 
serious risk of losing his life. But the Lord, whose the work is,—and 
who reigns over the heathen, though they know Him not,—delivered 
His servants from the hands of their enemies, and wrought wondrously 
in His providence, so that the wrath of man was made to praise Him ; 
and that which the enemy meant for the hindrance, turned out to be 
for the furtherance, of the Gospel. Where, in the beginning of our 
work, at some of these stations there was much rudeness and outrage 
on the part of the heathen, and both the missionaries and the Chinese 
had to suffer persecution, there is now peace and quietness, and the 
Sabbath meetings are undisturbed. 

Many striking instances of conversion have occurred to cheer the 
faith and hope of the missionaries; and the sincerity of the converts 
has been proved in so many ways, that we have from time to time 
been much encouraged in the work, notwithstanding many and formid- 
able difficulties. Year by year the Swatow region, notorious for its 
lawlessness and hostility to foreigners, has been opened up more and 
more widely; and to this day we recall many remarkable providences, 
which at the time were the occasions of praise and thanksgiving for 
deliverance from danger, and for guidance and protection in the midst 
of enemies. Most of the converts have been gathered in the neigh- 
bourhood of the various stations and at a distance from Swatow, the 
treaty port. It is thus in most parts of China, and I suppose mission- 
aries are unanimous in the opinion, that the work is more hopeful and 
prosperous at a distance from, than at the treaty ports. The evil 
influences arising from the manifestly unchristian life of many foreign- 
ers at these ports, are a scrious and painful hindrance to the reception 
of the Gospel. The larger proportion of the members of the church 
are of the middle and poorer classes,—farmers, artizans, &c., and the 
losses suffered, and the persecutions endured by many of these for the 
Gospel’s sake, leave no room to doubt, that they have indeed become 
Christians. A very few of them have been employed by the mission- 
aries to assist as preachers, chapel-keepers, &c.; but by far the greater 
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number reap no worldly advantage whatever from their connection 
with the missionaries; while nearly all contribute somewhat of their 
substance to the cause of Christ. It is also specially to be noted that 
many of the converts have been blessed of God to the conversion of 
their heathen relatives and neighbours. Husbands, once hostile, have 
been won to Christ by their wives, and wives by their husbands; 
children have been the means of their parents conversion, and parents 
of their children’s. Yet in many cases it still holds true, that ‘the 
father (is) divided against the son, and the son against the father; the 
mother against the daughter, and the daughter against the mother; the 
mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law.” It is an encouraging feature of the work 
in China, that so many of the converts are ready to testify to their 
countrymen of the truth of the Gospel, and openly to repudiate the 
idolatry in which they once lived. 

To give up the worship of the idols,—to refuse to make offerings 
to their ancestors,—to decline contributing to the support of idolatrous 
‘plays’ and rites,—and, in a country where the sabbath is unknown, 
to keep it in the face of all manner of opposition and misunderstand- 
ing, and, finally, to enter what is opprobriously called a foreign reli- 
gion ;—these are tests which most of the converts have stood, and in 
standing have endured no small amount of persecution. We trust 
that higher tests are not awanting, shewing that the Holy Spirit of 
God has been blessing the means used. In many of the converts there 
are, more or less manifestly, a growing acquaintance with and value 
for God’s word, a habit of prayer, and a gradual victory over sin,—over 
the covetous, deceitful, lying, and quarrelsome habits of their heathen 
life. One’ of the chief trials of missionary work is the unworthy con- 
duct of some of those who have professed to be indeed converts from 
heathenism, and who have been baptized as such. At Swatow we 
have had, and still have to endure this trial; a very few have so turn- 
ed away from the truth, that it has been thought necessary to excom- 
municate them; and some others are giving us cause for sorrow and 
anxiety. At such times the missionaries, while seeking to reclaim the 
wanderers, yet find their chief comfort in this, that the Good Shep- 
herd will not lose one of those who are indeed His sheep. 

The Swatow mission has,—though of comparatively recent origin, 
—suffered some severe losses in regard to the staff of labourers, who 
are indeed “‘few”’ in a harvest so “great.” In 1866, the Rev. David 
Masson, when within a few days’ sail of his destination, was swept over- 
board and drowned. His brethren at Swatow, who had been long and 
eagerly waiting for reinforcements, were sorely grieved when news of 
his untimely death came to hand. In 1870, the Rev. James Masson 
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and his wife, who had only arrived at Swatow in the end of 1868, 
were obliged to return to England on account of the failure of Mr. 
Masson’s health. And yet once more, Dr. Alex. Thomson, who had 
laboured here for two years during Dr. Gauld’s absence in England, 
was drowned in the China sea, in April, 1872, when returning from 
Shanghai, whether he had gone for his health. But the Lord of the 
harvest cannot fail; nor will His work suffer through any lack of re- 
sources on His part. To the great joy of those already in the field He 
sent additional labourers, the Rev. Wm. Duffus arriving in October, 
1869, and the Rev. J. C. Gibson in November, 1874. 

Thus the requirements of the field are being in some measure 
met, though there is still an urgent need for more labourers. This 
field embraces Chinese speaking two different dialects, viz. the Swatow 
or Tie chiu dialect, and the Hakka dialect. By far the larger num- 
ber of converts speak the Swatow dialect; but a promising beginning 
has been made among the Hakkas; and it is to be hoped that the good 
work among them will grow, and spread far into the interior. 

During the past year churches have been organized at six of our 
Stations, i. e. native office-bearers, viz. elders and deacons, have been 
ordained; and it is already found that these men give very efficient 
help in caring for the flock. 

The educational means in use are still very limited:—A girls’ board- 
ing-school was opened in 1873, and there are now sixteen girls in it. 
It is under the charge of the missionaries’ wives, assisted by a Chinese 
teacher and matron. In 1874 a training school for preachers was 
opened, and there are now seven students receiving daily instruction in 
the Old and New Testaments, and lessons in singing twice a week, with 
other instruction from time to time as the missionaries have oppor- 
tunity. Much of the time and strength of the latter is spent in caring 
for the stations; that is,—for the converts who meet at these places every 
Lord’s day. Each station has or should have, a native preacher in 
charge; the missionaries regularly visit these stations to preach to the 
converts, to examine applicants for baptism, to administer the sacra- 
ments, and to encourage and instruct the native assistants. 

At the close of 1874, the total number of adults baptized was 
four hundred and thirty-seven, and of children a hundred and sixteen; 
up to the time of writing these notes, twenty-three additional adults 
and four children have been baptized. Thus, since the commencement 
of the mission in 1856, nearly six hundred members have been received 
into the church of Christ, while many thousands of the heathen 
throughout the whole region have heard more or less of the Gospel; 
and a large quantity of Christian literature has been distributed among 
the people. We may ask, what are these few converts among the 
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millions of this populous land? We may not,—we do not despise the 
day of small things. Nay rather let us say,—“‘ What hath God 
wrought!”’ ‘The Lord hath done great things for us; whereof we are 
glad.” May He hasten the time promised, when the “little one shall 
become a thousand, and a small one a strong nation!” 


Swatow, July 12th, 1875. 





[ Mr. Mackenzie has favoured us with the following summary of 
the state of the above mission. | 


The China Mission of the Presbyterian Church in England was 
commenced in 1847. 

Swatow was first occupied as a mission station in 1856. 

There have been eight missionaries in all, four of whom have 
been married. 

They have sixteen chapels for worship. 

There are thirteen out-stations. 

There are six organized churches. 

There are seven regularly appointed preachers; but services are 
conducted at five or six of the out-stations by other native brethren. 

Six theological students are under training. 

Two Bible women are employed. 

Up to the end of 1874, there have been baptized in all, four 
hundred and thirty seven adults and a hundred and sixteen children. 

The present number of communicants is three hundred and 
seventy two, male and female about equal in number. 

All the native preachers, are partially supported from a general 
fund, subscribed by the native churches. 

The average of native contributions for the past four or five years 
has been about $70 or $80 per annum; besides special contributions by 


one congregation in 1874 for chapel building, amounting to more than 
$80. 


a 


APPENDIX I. 
SKETCH OF THE SWATOW MEDICAL MISSION, 
By Witxiam Gavxp, A. M., M. D. 
THE healing art was first called to the aid of Mission work in 
Swatow in the year 1856. The Rev. Wm. C. Burns, of the English 
Presbyterian Mission had, shortly before, begun his evangelistic la- 
bours in Swatow and the region around. At that time Dr. De la 
Porte was practising among the foreign community at Double Island. 


In the year named, Mr. Burns secured his services to dispense to the 
Chinese on two days a week in Swatow. 





The dispensary was a room 
of the small Chinese building rented and occupied by Mr. Burns; 
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and the attendance of patients varied, being often as many as forty or 
fifty. The work was thus carried on for about eighteen months, when 
Dr. De la Porte left for England. 

Nothing further was done until 1863, when I came to Swatow as 
the medical missionary of the English Presbyterian Mission, whose two 
agents here, the Revs. Messrs. Smith and Mackenzie, had already been 
several years in the field. A Chinese house was rented and fitted up as a 
dispensary and hospital. The work speedily increased in the in-patient 
department, to an extent which necessitated the building of a hospital. 
By means of funds from the mission, aided largely by the foreign com- 
munity and Chinese here, a new hospital was erected in Swatow at the 
cost,—ineluding site,—of about $4,000. It is a two-storied building, 
having accommodation for about fifty patients, though more are occa- 
sionally crowded into it. 

Besides wards for the sick, there are dispensary and operating 
rooms, servants’ apartments, and an airy room for worship capable of 
holding a hundred people. The building was ready in 1866, and has 
been in constant use up to the present time. 

In the same year (1866), dispensaries were opened in Am-pow 
and Tat-hau-pow, two populous towns lying in opposite directions from 
Swatow, each about nine miles distant by water. These were alter- 
nately visited weekly. The Swatow dispensary was open twice a week 
for out-patients, the attendance on the in-patients being a daily work. 

In 1872, the two outlying dispensaries were given up, owing to 
our inability to overtake all the work; but the one at Tut-hau-pow has 
been reopened this year (1875). 

The present staff of native helpers, consists of three young men 
trained in the hospital, and a door-keeper. The former have occa- 
sionally received regular instruction in anatomy, surgery, and medicine, 

No charges have ever been made for medical assistance, but the 
hospital patients are required to provide their own food and bedding. 
Pecuniary help is given in rare cases, when it seems advisable. 

The patients who come to the hospital belong chiefly to the poor- 
er class of peasantry, from the various districts to the north, south, 
and west of Swatow; although people of every rank in society not 
unfrequently seek our assistance. Among those treated one year, 
was the Tau-tai, or chief mandarin of the prefectures of Chao-chow and 
Hwey-chow, and the department of Kia-eng. By God’s blessing on 
the remedies used, his life was saved, after he had in vain tried all 
the native practitioners of any note within his reach. He afterwards 
sent a donation to the hospital, and in other ways his friendly interest 
was of service to the mission. 

Besides the general hospital, there is a small Jeper house, where 
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several tens of lepers are treated yearly, with results more or less bene- 
ficial. 

The following figures will show the comparative increase, year by 
year, of the hospital patients :— 


1864 | 1865 | 1866 | 1867 | 1868 1869 | 1873) 187: 








250 343 515 | 536) 608 850!) 833 901 


There is a break in the above table from 1869 to 1873. In 1870 
I returned to England, Dr. Thomson, a newly-appointed medical mis- 
sionary of our church, relieving me at Swatow. He carried on the 
work with gréat zeal and success till 1872. In the spring of that year 
his failing health required a rest and change of air. He had accord- 
ingly gone to Shanghai, and on his return passage he was drowned in 
the collision between the two steamers Ara and Rona. Thus a most 
promising career was suddenly and sadly brought to a close on earth, 
when his work seemed so much needed. But the great Master of the 
vineyard had His own allwise—though to us inscrutable—reasons for 
calling our brother thus suddenly, and as it seemed calamitously, to the 
higher service in heaven. I returned to Swatow in the autumn of 1872. 

The nature of the cases treated in our practice here, with details 
of some of the more interesting will be found in the printed Annual 
Reports 

Meetings for worship and religious instruction are held every 
morning and evening, at which all the patients are expected to be present 
when their ailments admit of it. The morning meeting is conducted 
by the various missionaries in turn, including the medical missionary ; 
the evening one is usually conducted by the chief assistant. There is 
also a service every Sunday afternoon, conducted by the medical mis- 
sionary. All employed in connection with the hospital are Christians, 
—members of the church. The extent of country reached by the 
medical work may be judged from the fact, that in one year the patients 
came from five hundred different towns and villages, ranging over 
a hundred and twenty miles of sea coast, and some forty or fifty miles 
inland. Many places as yet unvisited by the missionary, are thus 
brought within reach of a measure of Gospel light. People come from 
them to the hospital, learn more or less of the truth, and carry it back 
to their homes ;—in some cases the seed of fruit unto eternal life, to be 
reaped it may be in after years, and by other labourers. Yearly, 
however, we are ourselves gladdened by seeing some with their whole 
heart renouncing idolatary, and professing a true faith in Christ, 
received into the church. Of the general good effected by the hospital 
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work in disarming prejudice and promoting kindly feeling, notice is 
taken in the Report for 1868—1869, page 13. 
Swatow, July, 1875. 
P. 8. For further information as to what medical missions are 
doing, and have done, to aid the cause of Christ here and elsewhere in 
China, I would refer to an article on ‘‘ Medical Missions” in the Chinese 
Recorder, vol. vi. no. 1. W. G. 





[Dr. Gauld gives the following summary of the medical work of 
the mission. | 

The first medical mission of the society was commenced at Swa- 
tow in 1863. There are two hospitals,—one general, and one for lepers. 

From 1866 to 1870 there were three dispensaries. At present 
there are two. 

A foreign medical missionary is in charge; and three native stud- 
ents are under training. 

In 1874, the number of in-patients in the general hospital was 
786; in the leper hospital, 115 ;—in all 901. 

The auival number of dispensary patients is from 1000 to 1500. 

The patients are chiefly peasanty from the country around, or 
small tradesmen and labourers; but there are some of all classes. 

The average annual expenditure is about $250 for drugs &e. from 
England, and $500 for local expenses;—in all $750. 

The drugs are paid for by friends in Scotland; and the local ex- 
penses, including wages, &e. are defrayed from local contributions by 
natives and foreigners. 

Contributions by natives at three annual periods :— 


1865 vr és .. $338. (for building hospital). 
1869 .. — eM 5, 190. 
1873 ee a “ 163. 


Dr. Gauld has published Annual Reports of the Swatow Hospi- 
tal, for the years 1864—1865, 1866, 1867, 1868—1869, 1873 and 
1874. He has also lately issued a Chinese Report entitled BF BE eR 
BE yuen lh yaou, being a summary of ten years work at Swatow. 


atti ten 





APPENDIX. II 
ITINERANCY OF THE SWATOW PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 
By Rev. H. L. Mackenzie. 
IN this department of the mission work, we avail ourselves of the 
agencies of preaching, and sale and distribution of Christian literature, 
by the foreign missionaries and native brethren. The modes of 
travelling have been by boats, chairs, and on foot. 
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The names of the out-stations opened, and the dates of opening 
are as follows :— 
Tat-hau-pow RIB a large market town, distant from Swatow 9 miles,in 1859. 
Yam-tsau Bg ot a large village, re a 24 >» 2061. 
Chhin-tshung il Pai do., -s 2 28 >» 1868. 


Chao-chow fu }# HF capital city of the prefecture eo 27» 1665. 
Kway-tham EAS a large market town - is 60 » 1865. 
Am-pow EF $B. do. = ‘ 9 > 2s. 
Ung-kung fai do. ss a 86 » 1866. 
Toa-sua shau HRY a large village “ 18 » 1866. 
Phu-sua ep tt do. re “ 30 9 «= BS 
Kit-yang Ft) ss district city om ze 36 » 1867. 
Mi-ow *a ih a large market town = a 54 » 1868. 
Chao-yang jij by district city ss Fa 9 » 1868. 
Sai-pow Pa ay a small village a i 45 E: 1870. 
Ho-po jay HE a small market town ai a 78 >» 1671. 
Sua-pa-kang (7) fa small village ‘i eo. BE gg Dare: 


Chhin-tshung and Am-pow were closed in 1873. 

To these stations, frequent journeys are made by the missionaries, 
the Gospel being preached on the way to and from as opportunity is 
given. Very many towns and villages, accessible from these stations, 
have been from time to time visited by the missionaries and native 
assistants, and large numbers of their inhabitants have heard the 
Gospel, while thousands of tracts and fly-sheets have been distributed 
and sold. 

Of the nine district cities of Tie-chiu (j8] JH), the following eight 
have been visited :— # Pf, Hai-yang, 7 # Ting-hai, f¥ 2B Jao-ping, 
FA Fi Toa-pow, #% f Kit-yang, }§ Sf Poo-ning, j$] Pf Chao-yang- 
and #ize Hwey-lai. 

I. Jao-ping, a district city three days’ journey from Swatow, was 
first visited by the Rev. H. L. Mackenzie in 1865; afterwards in 
1870-1, by the Rev. Geo. Smith; and a third time in 1874, by Dr. 
Gauld and Mr. Mackenzie. 

II. Lok-hong and Hai-hong (#% @ yg BW), district cities in the 
perfecture of Hwei-chow (#4 Ji] fF), distant from Swatow five and six 
days’ journey respectively, were visited by the Rey. G. Smith in 1867. 

III. Jao-an (af &), a district city in the province of Fokien, 
between two and three days’ journey from Swatow, was first visited by 
the Rev. G. Smith and Dr. Gauld in 1867, and on subsequent occasions 
by Mr. Smith and Mr. Mackenzie,—Mr. Duffus and Dr. Gauld. 

IV. Kia-eng chiu, the capital city of Kia-eng department (3% 
Wé J) was visited by Dr. Gauld in 1869, in company with J. C, A. 
Wingate, Esq. U. S. Consul, Swatow, and Rey. Wm. Ashmore, D. D. 
American Missionary. The city is distant from Swatow about four- 
teen days’ journey, on the western branch of the river Han. 
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V. Ting-chow, the capital city of Ting-chow prefecture (7/J JH 
WF) in Fokien, and Toa-pow district city in Tie-chiu prefecture (jij 
JF), were visited by Mr. Mackenzie in 1872, in company with J. C. 
A. Wingate, Esq. U. 8. Consul, Swatow. Ting-chow is about two 
hundred and twenty miles north from Swatow, full three weeks journey 
by boat. 

VI. In 1875, Dr. Gauld and Mr. Mackenzie visited Chong-lok 
district, passing through part of Lok-hong ('@#) district in Hwei-chow 
prefecture, and descending the river Han from Chong-lok §% 4% to 

watow, a distance of about two hundred and twenty miles. 

VII. The island and city of Namoa (jj 7M) have been ven 
several times by Messrs Smith, Gauld, and Mackenzie. 

VIII. The overland journey from Swatow to Amoy has been 
made on three occasions :—First, by the Rev. Geo. Smith in 1872, 
in company with*Mr. A. Wylie, Agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. In returning from Amoy to Swatow, Mr. Smith visited 
the district city of Ping-ho (28 4) in Fokien. Second, by Rev. Wm. 
Duffus, in 1873. Third. by Dr. Gauld and Rey. J.C. Gibson, in 1874. 

On these several occasions, the district cities of Jao-an AA # and 
Chang-poo fit # were visited. 


A SKETCH OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION AT SWATOW. 
By Rev. S. B. Parrripge. 
(PE American Baptists began their work among the Chinese in the 
year 1835, at Bangkok in Siam. 

In 1843 they began work among the Tie-chiu*-speaking Chinese 
of Hongkong. 

On the opening of the port of Swatow, the mission was transfer- 
red to that place (1860). 

The missionaries at Hongkong were the Rev. Wm. Dean, D. D. 
now at Bangkok, the Rev. Wm. Ashmore & Mrs. Ashmore, with the 
Rey. J. W. Johnson and his first and second wives. In 1860, Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson and Mr. Ashmore removed to Swatow. 

The Rey. II. A. Sawtelle joined the mission about that time ; but 
on account of failing health, returned home with his wife after a few 
months residence in China. 

In 1873, the Rev. 8S. B. Partridge and wife, with Miss A. M. 





—_—_ 


* Tié-chiu represents the native pronunciation of iia] vist (in Mandarin Chaou-chow) the pre- 
fecture, of whic h Swatow is the port. 
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Fieclde joined the Mission, having been transferred from the Chinese 
mission in Siam. The Rev. J. W. Johnson died in 1872 and Mrs. 
Johnson resigned in 1875. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union has two stations in 
China, and to distinguish the one at Swatow, it is known as the 
“Southern China Mission.” 

The missionaries at present (1875) connected with this mission 
are the Rev. Wm. Ashmore D. D. and Mrs. Ashmore, the Rev. S. B. 
Partridge and wife, and Miss A. M. Fielde. 

The mission compound is at Kak-chie, opposite, and one mile dis- 
tant from the town of Swatow. In the town there is a chapel in 
which the boys’ day-school is taught, and which is open daily for re- 
ligious services. 

In the mission compound chapel, there are daily morning and 
evening services, and two Sunday services. 

The girls’ school is conducted by Mrs. Partridge, assisted by a 
native teacher who receives $6.00 per month, the church members 
paying $20.00 a year toward his salary. 

A matron has charge of the girls out of school hours, and receives 
for her services $2.60 per month. The parents furnish the clothing of 
the girls. 

The boys’ school is conducted by Miss Fielde, assisted by a native 
teacher who receives $6.00 per month; the native church members 
paying $32.00 a year towards his salary. The boys are allowed $1.00 
a month each, towards their support. 

Miss Fielde has charge of the work among the women. Two 
dollars a month is the salary allowed cach Bible-woman. 

The following is a list of stations and out-stations belonging to the 
“Southern China Mission” of the American Baptist Union :— 

Local pronunciation. Distance from Swatow. Direction. 
Swatow a oS ii pA 
Kak-chie .. .. f§ © 
Tat-hau ..  .. SH RR Seven miles south-east. 
Tang-o iw ae Nine io. cast. 

T’ie-"e .. .. OB Nine ™ west. 


Kui-su .. «. Ft Wy- Thirty-five ,, south-west. 
H'ue-s'ua.. .. Fg Forty-two ,, i. wa 
Sun-huc .. .. ja i Four west. 
KXit-i"e .. - HE Thirty-six ,, ‘ 


Gue-s ia ° ee BH Dk Forty-two ” or] 
> 


Am-po a fT Nine ; north. 
Ti¢-chiu (foo city) 3h JH Twenty-five ,, - 
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Chung-lim .. .. #& Twenty-one miles north-east 
E’-ché.. .. .. PP Thirty-five 


” 


Swatow, June 16th, 1875. 





[In reply to the inquiry as to the state of Itinerancy in his Mis- 
sion, Mr. Partridge says :—] 
“Tf I understand what is meant by ‘Itinerancy,’ we do very lit- 


tle of it. We visit our established stations, by boat or on foot, as 


often as possible ; but our force is too small to admit of our taking ex- 
tensive tours.” 





To summarize the information furnished, we find that this mission 
began operations at Swatow in 1860, and that from that time there 
have been in all four ordained missionaries and five ladies connected 
with it. At present there are two ordained missionaries (one absent), 
and three ladies (one absent). 

There are twelve out-stations, and fourteen chapels in all. 

There are three organized churches. 


They have twelve native preachers, of whom two are ordained. 
One preacher is supported by the native church. 

Sixteen Bible-women are employed. 

on 


There have been 421 baptisms from the beginning, and the num- 
ber at present in church fellowship is 305. 





Tue language of Swatow, locally known under the designation Tié- 
chiu dialect, is a modification of that of Amoy, generally known as 
the Fuh-keen dialect. The Chinese resident at Bankok, and part of 
those at Singapore and other of the Straits settlements, being descend- 
ants of residents from the Chaou-chow prefecture, speak the Tié-chiu 
dialect. But little has been written in English on this subject. We 
may name the following as published by missionaries who have had 
oceasion to devote their attention to the study. 

First Lessons in the Tié-chew dialect. By Rev. W. Dean. Ban- 
kok, 1841. 4to. pp. 48. 

Exsop’s Fables: as translated into Chinese by R. Thom Esq., rendered 
to the olloqu al of the dialects spoke nin the d partment of Chang-chiu, 
in the province of Hok-kien: and in the department of Tie-chiu, wr 
the province of Canton. Part second.—Tie-chiu. By John Stronach. 
Singapore Mission Press, 1843. 8vo. pp. it, Gd. 

A Chi md English Vocabulary in the Tié chit Dialect. By 
I. Goddard. Bankok, 1847. 8vo. pp. ix, 248. 


th 


1 
Among the aids to the understanding of Swatow missionary 
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work, we should mention also, the Swatow Missionary Map, by the 

Rev. G. Smith, published in Edinburgh, 1875. 

As far as we can learn, the following are all the books that have 
been published in the dialect of Swatow. 

i) EF wh Gg Chaow yin shin she. “Hymn Book in the Swatow 
dialect.” Hongkong, 1873. 8vo. 81 leaves. 

The nucleus of this Hymn Book was compiled by the Rev. W. C. Burns in 
1861. It has been revised and enlarged from time to time by the Rev. 
G. Smith. Most of the pieces are adapted from hymns published in other 
Chinese dialects; a few are translations from English hymns; and a few 
are original. Thero is an edition in 12mo in 65 leaves, and another in 8vo 
in 39 leaves, both printed at Hongkong in 1863,—all by moveable type; 500 
of each have been issued. 

i 7 VO Bt & HB LUA yin sze shoo hé chuén. “Compendium of 
the four Gospels.” Foochow, 1874. 4to. 202 leaves. 

This is a translation of The Consolidated Gospels, published by Bagster and 
Sons. It was prepared by tho Rev. Dr. Ashmore, for the special use of 
Bible-women. Much of the manual work of preparation was performed by 
Miss A. M. Fielde. An edition of 500 has been printed by moveable type. 

BS FE JG FE Loo tih she ki. “The book of Ruth.” By Rev. 8. 

B. Partridge. Swatow, 1875. 12mo. 10 leaves. Xylography. 





THE PRETENDED ADVANCE OF THE CHINESE 
TO THE CASPIAN SEA. 
By Tuos. W. KinGsMILt. 

MYTHS have been not inaptly described by Max Miiller as a disease 

of language; and to this category we may perhaps relegate the 
group of modern myths, which have grown up in and around our des- 
criptions of China and its arts. Notwithstanding that such tales have 
been ably refuted, we still hear in quarters well informed,—or which 
ought to be well informed,—of the invention of gunpowder, the use 
of the mariner’s compass ete, by the Chinese, long ages before they 
were introduced from the west. Even writers so little given to 
enthusiasm as Klaproth, sometimes wax eloquent over some supposed 
deed of the Chinese in ancient times, which, however, a little investi- 
gation would have proved, was founded on mistakes as to the true con- 
nection of the sounds of the ancient language. 

One of these curious myths, with which foreigners are to be, how- 
ever, entirely credited, is the supposed advance of the Chinese to the 
Caspian Sea before the Christian era. 

Klaproth, in his work Zableaue Historiques del Asie, gives cur- 
rency to this myth as a piece of genuine history. 

He traces correctly the retreat of the Yuch-ti and their settlement 
in Transoxiana, whither the emperor Wu-ti,—auxious to find allies to 
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assist in a grand attack on the Hiung-nii,—sends an embassy to induce 
them to enter into a compact. So little had the Chinese power ad- 
anced westward, that in order to reach the Pamir, the envoy had to 
pass through Hiung-nti territory, and was taken prisoner and detained 
for ten years. Turning homewards, he had to pass through the same 
ordeal with a like result; but after a detention of a year, contrived to 
make good his escape, and returned to the Chinese court after an ab- 
sence of twelve years. Of this Klaproth writes (pp. 57, 58) :—* C’est 
eette expédition qui fit connaitre les Chinois en Occident, et amena les 
communications non interrompues qu ils ont cues pendant long-temps 
avec le Mawarannahar, la Perse et ’'Inde. C’est alors que la soie fut 
apportée a travers ces pays en Europe. &c.,....Par la suite on verra 
que les Chinois ont poussé leurs conquétes presque jusqu’aux bords de la 
mer Caspienne, et que ce fut justement dans le temps méme ot les anciens 
connaissaient les Séres, au centre de |’ Asie, alors soumise a la Chine.” 

Again, writing of the events after the successful campaign of Pan 
Chaou against the Hiung-nti (p. 67), he adds :—* La défaite totale des 
Hioung nou du nord, effectuée par le général chinois Teou hian, et ta 
soumission entiére de ce que nous appelons la petite Boukharie, per- 
mirent 4 Pan tchao de pousser ses conquétes jusqu’a la mer Caspienne. 
I] soumit plus de cinquante royaumes, dont il envoya les héritiers pré- 
somtifs 4 la cour de l’empereur, pour y rester en otage et demeurer 
garants de la fidélité de leurs compatriotes. Il (102 de Jésus-Christ) 
nowrrissait méme le projet d’entamer l’empire romain, mais le général 
A qui il avait confié cette expédition se laissa décourager par les Per- 
sans, &ec., &e.”’ 

Such is some of the stuff we are asked to believe as history ; and 
in this matter Klaproth is only one of a series of offenders. 

It is a matter of some interest to trace the first embassy, as it 
brings us in contact with a movement, on which a little light is for a 
moment thrown by the later Greek writers. Feeble as is that light, it 
yet tallies with what the Chinese historians really do tell us. 

; About the year 256 B. c. Diodotus, Satrap of Bactria, revolted 
against Antiochus II, king of Syria, and established himself as an 
independent sovereign. 

At the same time, or alittle after, Arsaces, a soldier of fortune, by 
some accounts a Bactrian; by others,—and more likely,—a Seythian, 
passed into Parthia, at the head of a body of Parnian Daha, a race of 
nomads inhabiting the valley of the Ettrek; and in a short time sue- 
ceeded in carving out for himself and his descendants the important 
kingdom of Parthia, which reached from Bactria to the Caspian and 
Mesopotamia, and joined on its north-western frontier the nearly equal- 
ly important kingdom of Armenia. 
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To the west lay the kingdom of Syria, the most important of the 
states formed out of Alexander’s empire, but destined shortly to fall 
before the conquering arms of Rome. 

North lay Chorasmia, ‘the low tract between the most northerly 
of the Parthian mountain-chains and the old course of the Oxus. This 
region, which is for the most part an arid and inhospitable desert, can 
at no time have supported more than a sparse and scanty population. 
The Turkoman tribes which at the present day roam over the 
waste, feeding their flocks and herds alternately on the banks of the 
Oxus and the Tejend, or finding a bare subsistence for them about 
the ponds and pools left by the winter rains, represent, it is probable, 
with sufficient faithfulness, the ancient inhabitants, who, whatever 
their race, must always have been nomads, and ean never have excced- 
ed a few hundred thousands.’’* 

About the year 126 B. c. the successors of Diodotus were expelled 
from the throne or thrones of Bactria, to give place to a people now 
first heard of in the west. 

Previously there had existed along the west and north-west por- 
tions of China, a people, in modern Chinese called the Yueh-ti AU &, 
but whose ancient appellation, as I have elsewhere shown,t seems to 
have been Viddhal. 

About this time, the rising power of the Hans had been success- 
ful against the Turkish tribes of the Hiung-nd, and had foreed them 
back from the northern frontiers of the empire. Falling on their 
weaker neighbours the Viddhals, these were foreed upon the mountains 
of Pamir, and into the valley of the upper Oxus, whence in turn they 
precipitated themselves upon the weak and dividedGraco-Bactrian state. 

This agrees with what we learn from external sourees, that the 
Ephthalites, Hephthals or Haidthalah, names phonetically identical with 
the Viddhals, formed one at least of the tribes which conquered the 
Greco-Bactrian state and established a line of sovereigns.{ Along 
with them, and eventually almost superseding them, were the Tochari 
of the Greek authors, who originally seem to have been only a tribe 
of the same race. This dominant tribe gave its name eventually to 
the portion of the valley of the Oxus, where it begins to open out into 


the plains of Merv ;—namely Tocharistan, by which it was known for 


many centuries. 
The dominion thus established was known by many 1: 
1e dominion thus established was known by many names, such 
as that of the Indo-Scyths, the white Huns, &e. but into which, for 


our present purpose, it is not necessary to enter. 


a 





* Sixth Orie ntal M varchy. dev. G. Rawlins n, p. 
+ Writer in forthcoming Trans. of N. C. By Royal Asiati 
t Sce Relutions Politiques et Commerciales de 
Reinand, p. 295. 
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During the 1 
the Chinese had 1 
Ifiung-ni; an 
grand league, 


‘cion of Wii-ti of the Ilan dynasty (b.c. 140—86) 


‘essful in their attacks on the 
he idea of uniting into one 


f? or Ce 
with their restless neigh- 


bours. The general Chang Kien offered himself 





as envoy, and with a 


oh 


7 


Viddhals, whose recent 
expulsion from their native seats by the Hiung-ni, he 


cluded was not likely to be forgotten. Chang Kien, having to pass 
through the enemy’s territory, was captured and held in durance vile 


for ten years. seta x, with a prennicnns almost heroic, he made his 





hundred men sect out to make his way to 


rightly con- 


way to the small kingdom of Ta-wan Kk ye, ‘ opp: rently Karategin ; but 
which has generally, without sufficient reason, been supposed to repre- 
sent Ferghanah or Kokand. 


In Ta-wan he was well reecived and forwarded on his way to the 


Viddhals, then apparently inhabiting the upper valley of the Oxus, and 
closely connected with the rising state of the #& Hn Ta-hia,—errone- 
ously identified by many writers with the Dahe of the Caspian, and 
which mistaken identity appears to have been one of the foundations 
of the myth alluded to. 

Now apart from the violence done to phonetic rules by the supposed 
change of d into Chinese ¢, we have some positive evidence to euide us 
in our identification of this, as well as of the Viddhal tribe. The 
character 3, pronounced in modern Chinese /ia, ‘ the summer,” re- 
presents the root yhar m gharma, with a meaning identical with that of 
the Chinese. It reappears in Greek in the word Xdpite¢ (Charites) “the 
Graces.” Tacharoi or Tochari, the word by which the Greeks designat- 
ed the inhabitants of Tocharistan, is the silein the analogue of the 


Chinese Ta-hia. The object of the mission was plain. The Hiung-ni 
had spread into the plains of eastern Turkestan, t 


hreatening on the one 
between Kokand and 
India, upon whom they had recently succeeded in driving back a con- 
siderable portion of the ancient population of what is now known as 
the derainion of the Ameer Yakoob khan. 


The Chinese envoy desired that the Viddhals should ack 


eat 


side China, and on the other the nations lying 


iowledy Cc 
the suzerainty of China; a proposition naturally declined, though 
friendly feeling for their old 1 ne * ours seems to have been abundant- 


L 
ly shown. Some of the smaller states on the way driven to despera- 
tion by the tyranny of the Mimag: ni, agreed to place themselves un- 
der Chinese protection; and in token of this, Ta-wan stipulated to send 


an annual tribute of horses, for which the country was famous. On his 


return to China the envoy Chang Kien was 2 ale infortunate as 
on his setting out. He was taken prisoner again by the Miung-nt, and 


detained for a year. Internal dissension 


i vor role + +} 
» however, broke out; the 
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Chinese took advantage of the occasion to renew their attacks; the 
envoy escaped home with but one of his former escort, and the Hiung- 
ni being driven back, communication with Ta-wan seems to have 
been uninterrupted for some years. 


So matters lay for some time ; but the Chinese troops having met 
with various reverses in their campaigns against the Hiung-nd, the 
people of Ta-wan began to lose faith in the power of their protectors, 
the supply of horses was stopped, and various indignities heaped upon 
the Chinese. 


Accordingly in the year z. c. 104, the Chinese determined to chas- 
tise Ta-wan. ‘“ The preliminary arrangements had not been completed, 
when the sad reverses the Chinese had suffered at the hands of the 
Hiung-noo, led most of the Chinese statesmen to think it would be best 
to postpone the siege of Ta-wan till they had somewhat recuperated. 


Not so the emperor however, who appears to have been the main- 


spring of the movement; for he remarked :—‘If we cannot subjugate a 
small kingdom like Ta-wan, we shall lose the respect of the Dahw 
(really as I have shewn the Tochiri), and all nations of like standing; 
while the supply of Ta-wan horses will be at an end.’’’* 


With great efforts the Chinese fitted out an expedition, which 


passed the Hiung-nfi, and was successful in the attack on Ta-wan. 
“The king had been decapitated, the nobles submitted, and a large off- 
ering of horses had been presented.” + 

We have now followed the first embassy of China towards the 
west, and found how very little foundation there exists for the so-called 
extension of the empire in that direction. The table-land of Pamir 
and the valley of the upper Oxus formed the limits of Chang Kien’s 
mission. It seems certain however that he took the opportunity of his 
stay amongst the Viddhals to gain what information he could with 
regard to the states of the west. 

Somewhat more than a century later, during the reigns of the em- 
perors Ming-ti and Chang-ti a. p. 58—89, the Chinese general Pan 
Chaou had been very successful in his undertakings against the Miung- 
ni, and the power of that people was rapidly erumbling to pieces. 
Yu-t’ien (Khotan of our days), had submitted; Soo-lak fig Hf, or Kash- 
gar, was placed under a tributary monarch. Northward the Chinese 
power extended to Khamil and Ku-ché; but even in their immediate 
neighbourhood, they could not be said to be firmly settled. 

Having however, established the suzerainty of China over the 
cities of eastern Turkestan, the general is said,—on the authority of 
Klaproth,—to have led his troops across the Tsung-ling, to attack the 





* Wylie, in The Journal of the Anthropoloyical Insttt 


loyica te, Jan. 1874. p. 494. 
t Id. p. 486. 
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Viddhals, whose new seats, as we have shewn, were in the valleys of 
the upper Oxus. The Chinese historian of the Aft 
to have crossed the Tsung-ling and reached Hien-too 8% jE, a by no 
means impossible feat. At all events his expedition had no per- 
manent effect; andin a. p. 97, we find him at Ku-ché planning an 
embassy to the west. He had probably studied the results of Chang 
Kien’s embassy; and had in addition, durmg his Tsung-ling expedi- 
tion, acquired some further knowledge of the condition of affairs in 
western Asia. 

Parthia, apparently under a sovereign o 


name of Pacorus, 
was harassed by internal disorders; and the great power of Rome in 
the west was looming over her. Pan Chaou seems to have conceived 
the idea of sending an embassy to open up communication with the 
great power, whose fame, in the deerepid state of Parthia, had reached 
to the banks of the upper Oxus. 

As his envoy, Pan selected the general Kan Ying; but to proceed 
to Rome it was necessary to pass through the territories of what in 
modern Chinese are called Ngan-sih # ,@, and rightly identified 
with Parthia; and T’iaou-chi (FX, apparently Sarangia or Drangia. And 
here I may introduce what may scem a curious piece of etymology. 


There is no difficulty about the ancient pronunciation of ,&, which we 
learn from those dialects where the jh shing has been preserved, was 
sak. The ng in the former 4 we mav econelude from the ordinary rules 





of phonetic change from ancien 


therefore, “ rest, peace, may be coi ipared with the Ca K 7)/PEMea, 
ce é : eee ‘ ae 
Rpewoc, With a similar meaning,—which appears mutilated in Sanscerit 


— ro as . 
Was tTius The name 


l 
ram “to be plea ed, to enjoy happine ss &e.” Arsak 
by which Parthia was known to the Chinese. This at once brings us 


in contact with the fact, that from the first sovercign Arsiees, all his 
descendants had borne as kings, this name in addition to their own real 
appellation, whatever that might be. ‘In the native remains the as- 
sumed name almost supersedes the other; but fortunately the Greck 
and Roman writers, who treat of Parthian affairs, have preserved the 
distinctive appellation, and thus saved the Parthian history from 
inextricable confusion.’’* 


the sea coast, but the 


The envoy seems to have wished to pass on to 
Parthians, aware of their enfeebled condition, and afraid of the effect of 
an intercourse springing up between China and Rome, persuaded the 
envoy to return. The sea of Tiaou-chi, which, by rendering the char- 
acters (fF $F as Tad-jik, has been attempted to be identified with the 
Caspian, seems really to have been the Gulf of Persia, or the sea of 
Oman, as suzgested by Mr. Phillips (Nofes ries, Vol. 11, p. 137) 


> 
I 


elt : — ° >’ P - 
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T’ iaou, having the so-called aspirate, cannot be identified with “Tad,”’ 
nor can chi which was never in the jh shing, be made to do duty 
for “jik.” Fortunately we are not left without proof from analogy ; 
ff Viaon, “a branch, a string,” is the analogue of Greek oeipd, “a 
chain, a string,” connected with the Sanscrit roots’. Sara-ngia, a state 
tributary to Parthia, and lying between it and the Gulf of Oman, is 
most likely the country intended. The statement of the length of the 
voyage, three months,—and of the longing induced for one’s native land 
by such voyage, go to prove that the ocean, rather than an inland sea 
like the Caspian, was spoken of. The Chinese versions do not even tell 
us that Kan Ying saw the sea. ‘‘ Kan Ying hearing this, stopped ;’’* 
is the brief announcement. 

Having said so much to show the actual position of affairs, and the 
route of the two embassies, we may ask why the Roman empire was 
called Ta-ts’in by the Chinese, and the latter Séres by the Romans? The 
answer is, that the two names were practically the same. Long after 
the conquest of the Syrian monarchy by the Roman arms, s. c. 65, 
the tradition of empire still clung to the name. The pro-consul of 
Syria was in fact almost independent of orders from the distant eapital, 
and onee indeed, in the case of Crassus, brought the empire to the 
verge of ruin. We can understand therefore, that to the nations of east- 
ern Asia, Syria was all in all, while the name and fame of Rome itself 
but slowly penetrated to those remote regions. 

Now the name expressed by the character 4, in modern Chinese 
Ts’in, was that of the state made famous by the exploits of Chwang- 
siang wang, and which, in the person of his son She-hwang ti, formed 
the foundation of the first empire of China properly so called, and 
gave its name to the congeries of independant states now first welded 
together under one strong central government. 

Philological evidencet goes to prove that the old pronunciation of 
the name was Sir. By the time the Han dynasty was firmly estab- 
lished on the throne, it had become reduced to a mere geographical 
expression; but as the name of Syria clung to the empire, of which it 
eventually formed a part, long after its own greatness had departed, 
so the almost identical name of Si,—changed in its long passage to 





* Taintor in Notes and Queries, vol. ii, p. 61. 

+ Ts’, t and ch’ are all interchangeable in Chinese, and in many cases the regular representatives 
of old Chinese s. The change of r to x, though uucommon, is not unknown. The primi- 
tive ys itself points toa terminal r. With the radical Wi we find it in ¢s’in or chan as 
meaning “abundant or exuberant herbage,” apparently connected with Sauscrit sdéra, 
‘snedulla, vis, vigor,” or as an adjective, ‘‘eximius ;” with a slight variation it is discovered 
as i tai, the exact analogue of the Sanserit word. These facts taken in connection with 
the name given by external nations to the Chinese, would seem to raise probability to au 
almost certainty. 
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Europe into Sé,—became the traditional name of the empire of the 
far east; while its inhabitants were denominated Seres. 

As Sir, from being China itself, had become only the name of a 
district, there was the less difficulty in applying it to Syria; Ta Sir as 
“Great Sir,” in contradistinction to “Sir”? at home, became the distin- 
guishing name of Syria, or what in the far east was its equivalent,— 
the mighty and far-reaching empire of Rome. 

We thus find from a close investigation of the old records rela- 
ting to China,—as we naturally should expect to find,—that the great 
elevated mass of the Pamir, the Ts’ung-ling or Liang-shan of the Chi- 
nese, formed the limit of the extension of Chinese influence westward, 
as it did of European eastward. Up to its eastern slopes, Chinese in- 
fluence has at various times been exercised; as to its western, has in suc- 
cession that of Persia, of Greece, of Parthia and Rome. As, however, 
Bactria formed the extreme limit of western conquest, so Ta-wan or 
Karategin was that of eastern. The instance of the Turks and Mon- 
gols, who from the north sueceeded in establishing their power at both 
sides, scarcely contravenes the rule. In each case the intruding nation 
found itself cut in two by the physical obstacles presented by the lofty 
table-lands of Pamir. 


_ 





IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. JENNIE HOYT CHURCHILL. 

. Gl YUDS and darkness are round about him”’ said the psalmist of 

Jehovah. In trying to reconcile some of God’s doings with our 
ideas of what ought and ought not to be done, the soul is brought to 
realize at times, that “clouds and darkness are round about him.” 
God’s way is incomprehensible. Nevertheless the soul finds rest in the 
truth expressed in the remaining part of the verse from which the 
words above quoted are taken :—“ righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation (or foundation) of his throne.” God does right. In all his 
ways he is wise and just. This truth is fitted to bring comfort and 
peace when the reasons for the providential act which destroys so many 
bright hopes, and brings sorrow to so many hearts, are not at all ap- 
parent. Mrs. Jennie Hoyt Churchill came to China fitted by the 
possession of a vigorous constitution, rare natural gifts, and an ex- 
cellent education, for a life of eminent usefulness in this her chosen 
field of labor. Only about eight months elapsed from the time of her 
arrival in Ningpo, before she was prostrated by the disease, which in 
little more than five months longer, brought her to the grave. Hopes 
of a long life of useful labor are destroyed; and the harvest that so 
much needs the efforts of every laborer, has to experience the untimely 
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loss. But God does right ; and on this rock the soul may rest and be 
at peace, saying of IIim who both giveth and taketh away,—“ Blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 

Mrs. Churchill was born near Penn Yan, Yates Co. New York, 
on the 16th of July, 1846. At the age of twelve she lost her mother. 
In her sore grief she knelt by the side of the bed on which the body 
of her mother lay, and called to God for help. It was her belief that 
God met her at that time and changed her heart. The new life 
however was not developed, for want of the culture it needed, until she 
came to the age of sixteen. Then, during a revival of religion in her 
neighborhood, she was led to realize her need of a Saviour; and she 
publicly professed faith in Jesus, and united with the church in Penn 
Yan of which her parents were members. From that time onward she 
made progress in the divine life; her leading characteristic being a firm, 
unswerving adherence to Christian principles. She was loyal to her 
convictions of right and wrong. She was educated at the district 
school of her neighborhood, and at the Academy of Penn Yan, from 
which she graduated in 1866. 

She subsequently studied a year in Livingston Park Female 
Seminary at Rochester N. Y. and then became one of its teachers for 
a year. The following year was spent in private study and teaching. 
Subsequently she accepted the position of preceptress in Phipps’ Union 
Seminary at Albion, N. Y. and held it for two years, resigning it to 
become preceptress of the Jamestown Union School and Collegiate 
Institute at Jamestown, N. Y. Here she taught for one term of one 
year, and the whole of the following year. Naturally of a winning 
disposition, she possessed a special power over the hearts of the young. 
The large package of letters sent her last spring (numbering over 
forty) by her pupils and fellow-teachers at Jamestown, bears witness to 
this fact. 

She loved to teach. Her keen insight into human nature, added 
to the possession of a strong character, firmness of will, kindness of 
heart and rare tact in government, made her a very efficient and suc- 
cessful teacher. 

She closed her labors at Jamestown to prepare for removal to a 
far distant field of labor. It cost her a severe struggle to make the 
sacrifice, required of those who become missionaries of Christ in heathen 
lands. The sacrifice was made however, in the feeling that she could 
do anything for Christ. Te helped her and He blessed her. 

She reached Ningpo on November 17th, 1865. The illness which 
resulted in her death began apparently about the middle of July. It 
soon took the form of a severe fever, and she experienced great suffer- 
ing. At first she could not understand why she should thus be 
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stricken down, and kept from taking care of her little one,—then only 
a month old,—as also from doing the work for which she came to China. 
Her spirit did not at once become resigned to prostration on a bed 
of helplessness and suffering; but God soon taught her,—as she after- 
wards said,—that her work was His work,—not hers; and if He chose 
to take her from it, it was well. The progress of Christ’s work de- 
pended, not on her efforts, but on His own power; and so she became 
resigned to His way and rested in God. 

In joy and gratitude over deliverance from deep distress, the 
psalmist eries out ‘I will declare thy name unto my brethren: in the 
It is fitting that this me- 
morial notice should close with the mention of some characteristics of 


” 


midst of the congregation will I praise Thee. 


Mrs. Churchill’s sick-bed experience, that magnify the name and show 
forth the praise of the mighty and gracious Redeemer. To those who 
should fulfil His command, ‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature,” Jesus gave the promise, “Lo I am with you 
alway;”’ and our Lord’s dealing with Mrs. Churchill attested Him the 
faithful Promiser. He was with her. Christian friends who visited 
her in sickness, felt their faith strengthened by the evidences of Christ’s 
working which they saw. 

God gave her peace that seemed to abide with her to the end. It 
was a peace undisturbed by unfulfilled desires. She did not know that 
her disease was consumption until she reached Yokohama, some seven 
weeks before her death. When the knowledge of this fact came to her, it 
caused one brief pang, and then all was held in resignation to God’s will. 
The wish to get well and tell the story of Christ’s love to the lost, was 
held in abeyance to the evident desire that the will of God should be 
done. The aspiration to go to God and be at rest from suffering, bowed 
in patience to the will of Him who would bring the longed-for release 
at the right time. 

It was a peace unmarred by anxiety for the future. The little one 
left in Ningpo, God,—to whom he had been given,—would keep. A 
bereaved husband and father, God would console. Unconverted broth- 
ers would yet be brought to Christ in answer to her prayers. 

It was a peace unbroken by the fear of death. The king of ter- 
rors was not such to her. ‘I wish Jesus would come and take me this 
minute,”—she would often say; death to her, was going to be with 
Jesus; two lines of a favorite hymn:— 

‘“‘Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Sweetly my soul shall rest.” 
—she used often to repeat. 

Besides peace, God gave her a clear perception of His wise and just 

disposition of her way. Her coming to China had not been a mistake ; 
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it was but going in the path of God’s appointment. Her sufferings 
were chosen for her by God, who knew what she needed, and by them 
taught her the sweetest lessons she had ever learned. Her separation 
from her dear infant and her illness and prospeetive early death, were 
“all right,’—as she frequently said. In addition to the above, God 
gave her a realizing sense of His great goodness. She felt that He had 
been very patient with her, and that He had used the best means He 
could in teaching her what she needed to learn. The suffering she en- 
dured was a mark of His goodness, that would not leave her until she 
had been made to learn much-needed lessons. ‘‘O, He is so good !— 
God is so good to me,”’ she would often exclaim, with a face illumined 
by the joy the thought awakened. 

God gave her moreover, a realizing sense of His great love. She 
had an experience of Christ’s presence almost overpowering the 
strength of her emaciated frame. Christ’s love for souls seemed un- 
speakably great. “O how He loves them!” she said of the Chinese in 
Ningpo; “they don’t know how God loves them.” 

Finally,—God gave her enlarged views of what a Christian’s life should 
be, and deepened her sense of vast deficiency. She longed to get well, that 
she might carry into Christian work, this clear conception of what God 
required of his laborers ; and to be the means of giving to the Chinese 
women of the Ningpo Baptist church, fuller instructions as to their 
duty to tell of Christ and His love to their friends and neighbors still 
in heathenism. 

She had been able to acquire but a meagre knowledge of the 
Ningpo colloquial, yet in endeavoring to lead to Christ the servant 
who attended her, she found her tongue loosed beyond all expectation. 
Her words were the means used by God of bringing him out into a 
pronounced faith in Christ, which he will soon testify through the or- 
dinance of baptism. His report of her sayings,—to the church at 
Ningpo,—made a deep impression, as the remarks of those who heard 
it afterwards indicated. 

A better idea of this Christian experience,—which glorifi¢éd Him 
who gave it,—than the words of the writer can give, is gained from the 
words of a Christian friend in Yokohama, who often talked and read 
and sang to Mrs. Churchill. For this reason, the writer in closing this 
article, will take the liberty of quoting from her letter to Mrs. Chur- 
chill’s father, Benj. L. Hoyt, Esq. of Penn Yan, N. Y.—It has been 
my privilege,” she says, ‘to sit by the death-bed of your precious daugh- 
ter, and hear words from her lips, that must take the sting of bitter- 
ness from your overflowing cup of sorrow. Indced you have wondrous 
cause for thanksgiving to God, for such abounding dying grace given 
to your beloved child. She lived in her Saviour’s presence, and His 
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banner over her was love. Tears of joy filled her eyes, as she spoke 
of His great condescension and love to her. He revealed Himself to 
her so gloriously, that she desired to depart and be with Him. She told 
me about her beloved father and brothers,—how hard it was to leave 
them,—especially her father; ‘but O!’ she added, ‘how plainly and 
wonderfully Jesus has led me all the way. My first thought, when 
told that I could not live, was,—Jesus is going to take me home, and it 
is so sweet; I am so glad that it was my first thought; I have not had a 
single fear of death through all my illness.’ I asked her,—‘ Does Satan 
never come to tempt you at all?’ Her reply was,—‘O yes, he often throws 
a cloud over me; but I look right up to Jesus and then it is gone. Last 
night he came asking,—How do you know Jesus will meet you at the 





river ? with such power that I had not only to look up to Jesus, but 
answer aloud,—Jesus will meet me at the river; for He says so..—‘O! 
won’t I be glad when I am beyond his power,’ she added, with a 
very decided emphasis. She asked me to sing, ‘Safe in the arms of 
Jesus;’ at the close of which I looked up, and her face, though wreath- 
ed in smiles as usual, was also bathed in tears. She quietly said,— 
‘Sometimes it almost seems hard to wait with patience till He comes 
for me.’ I asked if she would be willing to get well and work for Jesus 
if He wished it? ‘O yes indeed! would I not work and work for Him if 
Tle chose,—and Jove to do so! but I do not think He does, and it is all 
just right; I have given up everything into His hands.’ One day she 
said to me, ‘I had such a longing yesterday for my dear little baby, 
but I soon gave it up—it is all right.” She seemed always just resting 
in the bosom of Jesus. While she delighted to talk of you, and her 
face expressed more love than her words; yet it was Jesus who was the 
chief theme of her tongue; she could not find language to express His 
preciousness, or her love to Him.” 

Another friend who ealled upon Mrs. Churchill and who watched, 
one night with her, says in a letter to Mr. Hoyt:—‘ When I first went 
into the room, she whispered to me,—‘Do you know I am going,— 
going very soon,—perhaps to-night?’ When I asked if still all was 
bright ?—‘O so bright !—such peace!—I am just bathing in God’s 
love.’. .....It was beautiful to see how quickly her mind turned to holy 
things, as soon as I began to repeat some of the precious promises of 
God’s word;—she seemed at once to forget self and be lost in thoughts 
of heaven and of Him whom her soul loved. .....Some of the expres- 
sions she used were these—‘ His left hand is under my head, and His 
right hand doth embrace me,—O He is so good!—so good !—what could 
I do now if I had not Jesus?’ ”’ 

Other expressions like the above might be selected from the letter 
in which these are recorded, but a limit must be fixed. The writer 
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closes this notice with the wish therein expressed,—* May we know «// 
that that means, when the eall shall come to us as it has to her,—‘Come 
up higher.’ ” 





Correspondence. 


Monthly Chinese Union Prayer-meeting. 





Dear Sir. 

This afternoon, at the Episcopal chapel (Rev. Mr. Thomson’s) in 
the city, a monthly Koong- -je of an unusually interesting character was 
held. For the benefit of some of our friends, I may explain, that a 
Koong-je is a general meeting of all the native Christians. Although 
the number in attendance was comparatively small, there was a life 
and spirit in the whole exercise, that m: — the meeting as extra- 
ordinary. Indeed, I have never heard such pithy, pointed, earnest 
remarks from our native helpers as on this occasion. The subject for 
the day was the words of John’s Gospel “ He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life.” Upon various aspects of this general subject, 
five different speakers (Chinese) made brief but appropriate addresses, 
which were interspersed with prayer or praise. 

There was a purpose and a vigour in these addresses, which mark- 
ed them as peculiar; and some of the thoughts uttered are worthy of 
record ;—for example,—‘‘As all things within the sphere of human ex- 
perience have their adaptations, the Bible in like manner is exact 
adapted to man’s spiritual necessities.”” Again,—‘ The creatures at 
man’s dominion,—such as beasts, birds, and fishes,—live, many of them, 
to an old age; whereas man’s limit is fourscore. This inconsistency 
or inequality is a hint that something is wrong, that there is an 
abnormal condition on man’s part; and his creation in God’s moral 
image makes it entirely reasonable and of a picee, that his true life 
should be eternal like God’s.”’ 

Many other thoughts almost as striking as the above, made this 
mecting, in connection with its spiritual character, altogether unique ; 
and inspires a hope, that it is but an antepast of some precious occasions 
in the future. Oh! that the Lord of the harvest would pour out his sprit 
upon these native pastors and preachers, and arouse them to devoted 
labour, and burning zeal for the regeneration of their land. 


J. S. Roperts, 
SHANGHAI, January 16th, 1876. 


Hangchow Missionary Association. 
Dear Sir.— 

Last evening there pepe at the house of our excellent neigh- 
bour, the Rev. S. Dodd, a presbyterian synod rivalling in numbers the 
one described by him in your last issue. 

It is true we were not all ministers or ruling elders; nor quite all 
Presbyterians. But as any E es wee or chureh- —— a -dilee- 


tions would have been in a hopeless minority ;—and as in place of 
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ruling elders we had a goodly attendence of influential matrons, and 
not a few veorepo, who will, God willing, one day ‘close the ranks’ 
when the seniors ‘fall out, —I think ‘ presbyterian synod’ might not 
inaptly describe our gathering so far as concerns its constituency. 

All told, we numbered more than thirty, of whom twenty-three 
were missionary men and women. Of these, ten I think, were from 
stations of the American Northern Presbyterian Missions at Shanghae, 
Soochow and Nanking, assembled here just now for the Annual Meeting 
of their missionary socicty. 

We came together last night however,—not to consider the affairs 
of that society; but, in short,—to hold the third monthly meeting of 
our newly-formed Missionary Association; of which, though it has as 
yet but a short history, some account may perhaps interest your readers. 

It occurred incidentally, a few months ago, to one of our number 
to think how ignorant he was,—and possibly some of his brethren not 
much less so,—of the contents of the tracts which we all assist in dis- 
tributing, by sale or gratuitously, to the Chinese. This was indeed no 
new thought for him; but the oceasion seemed more favourable than 
heretofore, for giving it a practical result; and finding that his fellow- 
missionaries generally shared his views, at their suggestion, he draughted 
a scheme for setting on foot monthly meetings, with the twofold object 
of mutual improvement in Chinese grammar, and the examination of, and 
registration of opinions on, tracts such as missionaries usually circulate. 

His proposal was that at each of these meetings,—to be held in 
turn at the different missionaries’ houses,—one of the number should 
read his translation into English of a tract or portion of a tract; to be 
followed, first by a criticism of the translation, and afterward by a 
discussion on the merits of the traet itself. The missionaries were to 
do duty as ¢trans/ators month by month in order of seniority; but the 
erities were to offer their remarks, in order of juniority as residents in 
China. Membership was to be open to all missionaries who desired 
it; and accordingly our visitors last meht were invited in their turn to 
criticize the work betore us. 

It would be hardly worth while to transcribe here our rules and 
bye-laws; if for no other reasons,—beeause they have had as yet so brief 
a trial; and because, even to the partial eye of their draughstman, they 
are by no means perfect. Our hour of meeting is at present seven p. m. 
after tea in the house of our entertainer; and we propose to close 
punetually at nine. Hitherto however it has been found impossible 
to get the reading, criticism of translation, discussions of the tract, and 
incidental business, all into the two hours. Either, it seems, we must 
enlarge our limits, or curtail our criticisms; and I hope at all events, 
the latter alternative may be avoided 

Our first meeting was held in November, when several members 
had only lately returned from Ningpo and Shanghae; and neither trans- 
lators nor critics had had time for sufficient ‘training,’ to attain any 
remarkable distinction. Our subject was Dr. Nevius’ tract on ancestral 
worship. One criticism is perhaps worth recording, as one on which 
we were quite unanimous;—namely that the title—Eramination of 
the Errors of Ancestral Worship,—was rather calculated to repel than 
to attract the attention of readers. We thought that a general one, 
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such as—Discussion of the Principles of Ancestral Worship, would at 
least give less offence to those who held conscientiously the moral 
obligation of the rites in question. 

At our second mecting in December, we heard an eloque nt render- 
ing of Dr. McCartee’s ‘ Western Scholar's Reasons for coming to China.’ 
The version called forth lively criticism, which was met with strenu- 
ous and effective defence. The meeting agreed upon a warm expres- 
sion of approval of the tract, as well adapted to its object. 

Yesterday our subject was the ‘‘ Preface” and “Introduction ”’ to 
Dr. Nevius’ tract, The Two Liyhts;—picees of composition which call 
for no little research and thought, to render them into adequate and yet 
idiomatic English. Our good brother brought both qualifications to the 

task; and both the reading and subsequent criticism were exceedingly 

interesting. The tract itself is to be presented at our next meeting “by 
another translator, when we may perhaps take a general view of the 
merits of the whole performance. It was generé ally felt last evening, 
that the “Introduction,’’—though embodying a valuable statement of 
truth concerning the two Lights of conscience and revelation,—was 
somewhat overcharged with Chinese learning ;—attractive enough to a 
certain classes of readers;—but obscuring rather than illuminating the 
matter in hand;—and open to criticism by the more cultivated, on the 
ground of scholarly taste. 

Amongst the criticisms of translation, not the least interesting, 
though there was hardly time to follow it up, bore on the rendering 
of the title, J€ Jif = 3G, which our translator gave, if I rightly remem- 
ber,—The two Heaven-created Lights ;—remarking that the word fj 
yiu was taken by his teacher to mean “to open’’—‘to pierce with 
windows.” One of his critics preferred the sense of ‘to guide,” and 
would render the title,— Tio Lights of heavenly Guidance. It would be 
interesting to know what special meaning the excellent author of our 
tract had in view, in inserting the word in his Title. In the Delegates’ 
version of the Bible it is used in two places, in a somewhat perplexing 
way. In Gen. vi. 3, it is the e quivale ut of the word “strive,’”’ (auth- 
orized Version) , other wise rendered “ dwell” and “be despised.” Again 
in Rom. vii. 11, it stands for évorxovy. Did the translators intend to 
éranslate those words by Jj, or only paraphrase them? In either case 
their reasoning seems to me a little obscure. 

The ladies shew their equal interest in our association, not only 
by their attendance, and the hospitality with which in turn they enter- 
tain the members at tea; but also by careful preparation, either of 
written translations or notes, to enable them to follow the version, and 
enter into the remarks of the critics. I cannot close this desultory 
epistle without expressing a regret, that an association of this kind was 
not im existence when I began—a task which has now occupied me 
these nearly eighteen years,—learning Chinese and to be a missionary. 

The ¢ ‘hinaman whom we dignify with the title of ‘teacher,’ is gen- 
erally innocent of any teaching ability in the true meaning of the w vord. 
He is useful as a walking dictionary, a model of pronunciation, an 
exercise in talking,—in which capacity however he soon loses his value 
by getting accustomed and eallous to our blunders,—and of course as 
aseribe. But anything like serious and strict correction, or, still more, 
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anything of the nature of grammatical principles, or even grammatical 
rules, is foreign to his views, and usually quite beyond his capacity. 
Yet missionaries seldom have, or think the y have, time to assist their 
junior brethren by way of communicating the results of their own hard- 
earned experience ; and it is not always that juniors see their way to 
aecept the assistance, even if it were offered. Not many months ago, 
your journal contained a paper on the art of learning a foreign lan- 
guage; in which the writer earnestly deprecated criticism by one mission- 
ary of his ang ’s linguistic perform: neces. Of course there is criticism 
and eriticism; but I do not think missionaries generally would deprecate 
friend/y eviticism or suggestion, no matter how frank ly offered. I for 
one, have always wished for, and when I could see any chance of 
success, sought the criticisms and advice of both senior and junior 
brethren of the craft, and not without conscious advantage. 

Ifitherto we are all, I think, here agreed that we may, in this sort 
of exercise, both give and take with great mutual adv: antage. None 
of us can afford to be oracular; and not one of us but has—I venture 
to think—already contributed some valuable help to his brethren by 
way either of correction, question, or remark. 

The other branch of our object, —the examination of Tracts,—is 
one of no small moment to missionaries of all sti ndings ; and especially 
to juniors, Who are for the most part, obliged to take on trust, not only 
the doctrinal soundness, but also the ad: aptation to particular uses of 
the tracts they distribute. Our association hopes to present its mem- 
bers with an intelligible English version of several tracts every yes 
at the cost, it is true, of some labour and time to be devoted by ak 
successive translator to his special study ; but,—if we may argue from 
the tracts hitherto taken in hand,—not without benefit to his general 
knowledge of the language and of the Chinese canonical books. 

Lhave nothing further to communicate, except that on the one 
hand we exclude all controversial traets,—as be ‘tween different Christian 
communities,—trom our programine ; and, on the other, do not exclude 
heathen moral and religious works, if at any future time it seems desir- 
able to bring a0 under our review. 

Your readers know who has writtenn—‘ Ye are not your own. 
Tor ye ave bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s.” As one who entirely believes 
and acknowleges the all-exacting fulness of this obligation, and has 
tried with but secant suceess to fulfil it, I know well that even such a 
harmless and, as one would fain hope, useful exercise, as our associa- 
tion contemplates, must needs be brought under thé same rule; and 
guarded lest for those of us who love, and are apt to idolize lan- 
euage and books, it minister to some form of selfishness instead of 
glorifying r God. 

May He grant to me, and all my associates and neighbours in His 
service, more and more simplicity of purpose in this and every part 
alike of our training and our work! 

If thet be granted, surely we cannot train ourselves too inces- 
santly, nor strive too hard or constantly to'perfect our tools, and give 
pre cision to our modes of operation. Greatest and most momentous of 
all is prayer,—earnest prayerful ‘contlict’ for the souls whom we may 
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influence, and for our Master’s beneficent triumph ;—prayer, and pray- 
erful exercise in the infinite and infallible Word. 

But intellectual yvpracia, and that of language, especial/y as we 
are strangers in a strange land, are not to be neglected or slightly 
wrought at; and surely there is nothing but truth in the earnest words 
of the old Jesuit and Christian Prémare, with which I may be allowed to 
close these desultory remarks :— Vellem ut, quod nemo ime facere monuit, 
alii facerent dum viret memoria et anni adhuc floreat, scilicet ut quatuor 
libros classicos memoriter discerent eo plane modo quo solent pueri Sine. 
Repuerascendum nobis est, si volumus Christum Fesiun his gentibus cum 
Jructu annunciare. Quem, amabo, laborem talis spes non leniat 2? Noti- 
tia, p. 5. 

“T would that others would do,—what no one ever advised me to 
do,—whilst memory is vigorous and they are yet young; namely, learn 
by heart the classical Four Books, precisely as Chinese boys learn 
them.’ (One may demur perhaps to the ‘precisely.’) ‘ We must be- 
come boys again, if we mean to preach Christ Jesus to these gentiles 
with any effect. But what labour, I pray you, will not such a hope 
make easy ?” 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 


G. EK. Movnr. 
Hanacnow, January 21st, 1876. 


We are glad to hear of the formation of such a society as the ‘“‘ Hangchow 
Missionary Association ”’ professes to be, and beg to thank Mr. Moule for his 
very interesting and suggestive letter on the subject. A combination for 
the proposed object, if persistently carried out, may mark an era in the all- 
important question of tract publication and circulation. We would more- 
over deferentially suggest to the Hangchow brethren, the desirability of 
extending the benefits of the institution,—which is quite practicable,—by 
publishing the translations, which have passed the critical ordeal; — and 
if with some of the most salient criticims, so much the better. We believe 
a volume of translations of this kind would be of great value to missionaries. 
Such a proceeding would not be a novelty altogether. The thing has 
already been done to some extent in India. Three volumes of translations 
into English of the most useful vernacular tracts in the several languages 

of India, have been published; to give an idea of their contents, and to 

facilitate their reproduction in other dialects. A list of the tracts they com- 
prise is given in Dr. Murdoch's Catalogue of the Christian Vernacular 

Literature of India. The third volume contains a series of Bazaar 

addresses, by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder.—Epb. 





Correction of a Verbal Error. 


Dear Mr. Eprror:— 

The last section of my letter regarding Canon MeClatchie’s Sin 
and Shang-ti, which you published in the November-December No. 
of the Recorder, contains a sentence beginning with the words:—*“ If 
this reasoning be not admissible,’””—and ending with the words: “ can 
himself be a spirit.” The latter part should run thus:—‘ cannot him- 
self be a spirit.” I should like to know by whose negligence this most 
essential word has been allowed to slip;—by my own, or by your 
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printers; and in either case, shall feel grateful for correction. Of 
course any thinking man can see the error without having it pointed 
out to him; but at first sight, the sentence is apt to puzzle the reader. 
Yours truly, 
J. G. Loercuer. 
Honekone, January 25th, 1876. 


We much regret the dapsis that has occurred in the sentence alluded to, but 
must exonerate our printers from all blame in the matter. Fortunately 
the MS. was not destroyed when we received the above communication ; 
and we have been able to satisfy Mr. Loercher that the omission originated 
with himself, there being no trace of a negative in the place indicated, as 
the copy reached us,—Ep. 


The term for “ God” in Chinese. 
Dear Srr.— 

1. In his letter which appeared in the last number of the Re- 
corder (Nov.-Dee.), the Rev. Mr. Loercher asks how I can assert that 
the term Shin, as applied to the “Light and Ether,’’ cannot mean 
« Spirit in our sense of the word.” Lreply, because this ethereal light 
is composed of particles, and is therefore material ; whereas “ Spirit ”’ 
in our (the Christian) sense, as opposed to the heathen sense, is imma- 
terial. The western philosophers designated this “ Light and Ether ”’ 
—God; e. g. Zeno :—“ ethera deum dicit.”* Therefore the term mh 
means “ God,” and does not mean “ Spirit ;’ and both Shin and Deus 
are “spiritual” only in the pagan sense of that term. The soul, ac- 
cording to Confucianist and western philosophers is a decerpt portion 
of this divine ether, and is therefore material in our sense of that word. 

2, This Ether (Shin,—Deus) both in China and in the west, is the 
rational soul and the ruler of the body in the world and also in man; 
and in both, ‘‘ Fate”’ or the “Incorporeal Reason” is inherent in it. 
Mr. Loercher asks whether this “ Fate” is “ Light and Ether” or 
not ? Choo-tsze states distinctly that it is not. We might as well as- 
sert that the Confucianists regarded Reason as the soul and the soul 
as Reason; these two, they tell us, cannot be separated, but must 
never be confounded together as if they were one and the same thing. 
Choo-tsze carefully distinguishes between these two component parts of 
the “ Great Extreme,” or Origin of all things. 

3. But Mr. Loercher further states in reference to my transla- 
tion :—‘‘he himself has translated,—# 32 pp The (Shang-te, Su- 
preme) Emperor is Fate (Cosm. p. 69, par, 27).”” Those who have got 
my translation in their hands will be surprised, on turning to the pas- 
sage, to find that both in the Chinese and in the English Mr. Loer- 
cher has omitted a material part of the sentence. The entire state- 
ment of Choo-tsze is Fp 5 Hf % =; and my translation is, “The 
(Supreme) Emperor is Fute acting as Lord.’ Fate does not act im- 
mediately in the formation of the world but mediately, through his de- 
miurge Shang-te, on whom he confers certain powers to enable him to 
generate the world, but whose acts are in reality the acts of the Divine 


* Cic. De Nat. Deor. lib. I. ch. xiv. (Ed. Henricus Alanus, a. D. 1836). 
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Reason which unites with Shang-fe’s soul, and makes him to be a 
“‘Mind.” Supposing, for mere illustration sake, that the emperor 
should send down a high officer as judge, to any province, giving him 
the necessary powers and authority to investigate and act in a certain 
important case. Let us suppose turther, that Mr. Loercher, in writ- 
ing an account of this case, should use the phrase ;—*‘‘ That mandarin 
was the emperor acting as judge.” What would Mr. Loercher think if 
I represented him as stating, that the mandarim was the emperor in per- 
son; alleging in proof that “he himself” had attirmed in writing, that 
“ That mandarin was the emperor,” thus stopping in my quotation in 
the middle of his sentence ? Would Mr. Loercher consider that I had 
represented his view ‘with candour?” If Mr. Loercher will take the 
trouble to read the Cosmogony carefully and without hurry, he will I 
think see, that according to Choo-tsze, the “ incorporeal”’ Principle, 
Fate or Reason must never be confounded with the corporeal “ Prin- 
ciple or Air, although foth are included sometimes under the same 
appellation; viz. “nature,” “the Great Extreme,’ &e. The strict 
propriety of the simile of the horse and his rider will then be apparent. 
“Fate is the Root’”’ (p. 2)3 “Fate is undoubtedly Lord” (p. 19). 

4. “Fate” is su1n and Vaeuum; Shang-te is Shin amd Ether. 
Mr. Loercher asks, which of these is “Spirit?” I answer that doth 
are “Spirit” in the pagan sense, and either in the Christian sense; 
and that the term Shin means “God” (Theos, Deus) in these, and 
therefore in a// cases without exception, and vere means “Spirit.” 

Proofs. a. “You may mention nature, fate, fortune; names of this 
kind are ail names of God variously employing lis power.”* ‘God is 
that Space which surrounds and encompasses the whole nature of 
things.”’+ According to the stoics “nothing is ‘xcorporeal except that 
infinite vacuum which surrounds the wniverse.’’t 

b. “God the Ether.’ “In the earliest ages, God himself was be- 
lieved to be light and ether,’ || This second God (or Shin) is Jupiter ; 
e.g. “The ether of Jove;” “the divine ether.”’§ “1 first invoke. ... 
the mighty Jupiter ruling on high, the monarch of Gods. . . .most august 
Ether, life supporter of all; &c.’’§ Ennius writes thus ;—‘ Aspice hoe 
sublime candens, qiten invocant omnes Jovem.’’** And this fiery ether, 
the rational soul of the world, is in the same passage designated the 
“ natrem divomque hominumque”’; and is said to be “ praesentem ac 
prepotentem dewn,” an omnipresent and omnipotent god ;—attributes 
which belong to Jehovah alone. Is then the # Jupiter, Jehovah, as 
well as the Confucian Shang-te 2? And, does Theos or Deus here ‘mean 
Spirit” and not “God,” as jf Shin is said to do? Theos and Shin are 
both designations of the rational soul of the one Heaven above us, the 
animated chief God of pagandom; and therefore, if the one term 
“means Spirit’? and not ‘‘ God,” so does the other, and the apostles 
made a serious mistake in not “ wsivg”’ Jupiter for the word ‘“ God,” 
and Theos for the term “Spirit” in the New Testament. In Jupiter 





* Intell. Syst. vol. i, p. 249, note. ¢ Tb. voi. iii, p. 242, note. 
t Enf. Hist. Phil. vol i. p. 332. Compare Cosmog. p. 3, par. 3. 

|| Zntell. Syst. vol. iii, p. 279, note. § Ib. p. 279, note. 

{ Aristophanes; ‘*The Clouds”; vol. i, Bohn’s Classical Library. 

+x 


Cic. De. Nat. Deor. lib. II, ch. ii, (Ed. Hénricus Alanus, 1836). 
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or Heaven, as in Shang-te or Heaven, we have a god who is so desig- 
nated, because his soul is ‘“‘god”’ or divinity; and hence we have m 
China the Shin of a Shin as we have in the west the Theos of a Theos.* 

5. Jupiter, being twofold 9%, was “‘Demon”’ as well as “ Theos ;” 
and hence he was sometimes styled Aaizpwv “by way of eminence.” + 
Shang-te is also ‘ Demon” as well as Shin.’ = Also, as ‘ Theos” 
was sometimes used “by way of eminence” for Jupiter,|| so is “Shin” 
alone used for Shang-te, a clear instance of which is given in Mr. 
Moule’s letter; and this is an additional proof that the term Shin means 
“God” and not “Spint.” Take also the following :— 

“ Shang-te is Heaven; all the Gods of Heaven collectively are Shang- 
te.’ (Cosmog p. 131.) 

‘All the thousands and myriads of gods are but one God.’’§ 
(Scarborough’s Proverbs, p. 401.) 

Thus as the té mp@rov Ode (Fate, Incorporeal Reason, or Vacuum) 
was thrust out of his own are his demiurge Jupiter usurping his 
place; so in China the 3% jh (Fate, Incorporeal Reason, or Vacuum) 
is thrust out of his own eng his demiurge Shang-te usurping his 
place. In doth instances the demiurge is the first man deified, the 
great ancestor of mankind, whom Moses calls Noah, and who is deified 
under the designation “ Heaven.” 

6. $&% is the “origin of life,” as “ether” is “the life supporter 
of all;”’ and, “form” both in China and in the west, “is the recepta- 
cle (@ lit. house) of life,” whether it is heaven and earth, the head 
and teet of Jupiter and Shang-te, or the body in man. The other 
passage from Kang-he quoted by Mr. Loercher should be translated 
‘« Air is the fulness (tAjpwua) of Deity.” Surely Mr. Loercher would 
not translate ™ $& “the two breaths, of nature?’ The $ has no- 
thing whatever in common with either the “ Ruuch Elohim” i the 
“ Ruach himself” of € ‘hristianity. The last paragraph of Mr. Loer- 
cher’s letter merely reiterates the mistake which runs through the 
entire communication, viz. that according to Choo-tsze, Shang-te or the 
Air is Fate, and Fate is Shang-te. Choo-tsze himself states the con- 
trary frequently in the Cosmogony, and carefully cautions his pupils 
against confounding these two. Take a single ex: umple : — 

“«* Nature is Fate ;? when we speak of Nature, we include the Air. 
weeeee’ Let if we always consider the Air to be Nature, and Nature 
to be the Air, we do not clearly understand the subject. 4 

The entire primordial air is generated by fate, and is of two 
kinds, fine and coarse; and the dregs of this twofold air congeal and 
form the earth, while heaven is formed from the finer portion. These 
statements are precisely similar to those of the western philosophers 
regarding: the primordial matter. The whole mass at first, is the pri- 
mordial air in it’s chaotic or mixed or “accumulated” state.** For a 
deseription of the double ethereal soul of heaven and earth, which 
* See several interpretations given of 8602, O€0” in Intell Syst. vol. i, p. 892, note. 
¢ Jb. vol. i, p. 430. t See description of this double soul in Cosmog. p. 97, and note. 
| Intell. Syst. vol. i, p. ‘1. 

§ F wh Bg wi  # = wh. It is surely unfair to insist that the Chinese are such 
dolts as to assert that there is in reality but ‘‘one Spirit” in the universe ? 


§ Cosmog. p. 126. ** Tb. p. 538. par. 1. 
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makes these to be living beings, see Cosmog. p. 97, par. 25. Tfeaven and - 
earth are both included under the one name ‘‘ Heaven;”’ * and thus this 
Heaven or Shang-te is a man; heaven is his head, earth his feet, the 
sun and moon his eyes, and he is both male and female. His rational 
soul is Shin (which is the most subtle ether,— Theos, Deus), and his 
sentient soul is Demon (§% Aaizwy). Thus in China we find a striking 
proof of the correctness of the apostle’s general statement, that the 
pagans worship and serve the creature, rather than the Creator. 

The two great questions which missionaries have to investigate 
are :—first,—Who or what is the Confucian Shang-te 2—and second, — 
What is the me aning of the Chinese character jp Shin? We have now 
more than a year to prepare for the discussion of these questions; and, 
if I may take so great a liberty, I would strongly urge upon all inter- 
ested, the necessity of studying carefully some standard work on western 
philosophy, and to thoroughly master at least the system of the Stoies, 
with their use of the terms Theos, Deus, Pneuma, and Spiritus. I 
would invite especial attention to the fact, that a// Gods from the high- 
est down to the lowest are sow/s, and that Pnewma is never used in 
pagandom to denote a personal immaterial being, as e.g. “angels ;” 
such use of that word being only found in, or derived from, the Serip- 
tures. 


Tros. McCiatcn1e 
January 24¢), 1876. 


Persecution and Reparation. 
My Dear Sir.— 


One more victory for Chirst! About a year ago I purchased a 
house in the city of Chung-lim, some twenty ‘miles north of Swatow. 
It was purchased in the name of one of the native Christians; but to 
avoid difficulty, the head man of the section of the city in which the 
house stands, was consulted, and induced to buy the house of the 
owner ; after which he gave a deed to the native Christians, in whose 
name I purchased it, the head man understanding distinctly that the 
house would be used as a place of worship. 

The people in the vicinity of the house were very much dissatis- 
fied when they found there was a place for Christian worship in the 
city ; for they had for more than twelve years successfully resisted all 

efforts in that direction, and they manifested this displeasure in Chinese 
fashion, by putting all the blame on the head man. 

On Sunday the second day of the present year, just as the 
church members were leaving, a mob, led by the same head man, 
entered the house, broke up or carried off every movable article, 
and then pursued the Christians, who were fleeimg across the rice 
fields. Several of the Christians were badly kicked and beaten; their 
clothes were torn off, and their money was taken. The bracelets and 
hair ornaments were taken from the women, and one of the number 
had her head badly cut, and had to be taken home in a chair. The 
affair was at once made known to the American Consul, who immedi- 
ately took action in the matter. During all these months the case has 
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been lingering; the local magistrates striving to place the blame on the 
Christians and to avoid making reparation. 

A statement of particulars would occupy too much space. The 
result is this. I have been informed that two of the mob have been 
imprisoned. The house has been fully repaired; one hundred dollars 
have been paid to make good the losses to the chapel and to indivi- 
duals ; and—best of all,—the Tautai #44 has, on account of this out- 
rage, issued a general proclamation detining the treaty mghts of 
Christians. 

[ enclose a copy of the same. It is not all that might be desired, 
but it is a long step for an official to take in this turbulent section of 
China; and we may now lope for a period of comparative peace. 
There are now in this north-eastern prefecture of Kwang-tung pro- 
vinee, about nine hundred Christian church members and the out- 
look is encouraging. 

; Very truly yours, 
_ 5 8 P. 
Swatow, January, 24¢h, 1876. 
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“Crane, (Tau-t'ai) Intendant of cireuit of Hwei-chow foo, Chao- 
chow foo, and Kia-ying chow,—issues this proclamation to tranquilize 
the people, and for their information. 

“Tt is clearly stated in the Treaties that foreigners of all nations 
may rent houses in the interior, and propound their doctrines, without 
molestation or disturbance. 


FRB TRESS HER 
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“Missionaries wishing to rent houses from the Chinese, for the 
purpose of opening chapels, should first come to a clear understanding 
on the subject with the owners, to the satisfaction of both parties, 80 
that there be no coercion. 

“When the title-deed to the property is made out, it should be 
presented to the consul, who will forward it to the local magistrate, to 
examine and sce that the sale is genuine, and that he may record it, 
stamp and return it to the consul for registration. Notice to this 
effect has already been given. 

“Tf a younger member of a family clandestinely sells property, the 
aggrieved members of the family shall inform the local magistrate, 
who will examine the ease, and his decision must be awaited; that 
there be no disturbance of amicable relations, or breach of the peace. 

“Fearing these matters may not be generally understood, this pro- 
clamation is issued for the information of the gentry, elders, scholars, 
soldiers, and people. 

“Be it known unto you all, that the treaties permit foreigners of 
every nation to come into the interior of the country, to preach their 
doctrines. 

“In future, missionaries renting houses or opening chapels, must 
have a clear understanding with the owners, to ensure mutual satisfac- 
tion, and avoid all subsequent disputes. 

“Let all preachers and their converts be treated in a becoming 
manner, that peace may prevail among the people. 

“Let the gentry and elders,—the more intelligent of the com- 
munity, instruct the younger members that they avoid all fraudulent 
transactions, which tend to create disturbance. 

“Tn eases of litigation, let converts of the religion peaceably submit 
to the decisions of the local magistrates, and not rely upon protection 
from the missionaries. 

“Worshippers of Jesus Christ are not to be disturbed or persecut- 
ed by people otf other sects. 

“After the issuing of this proclamation let all give heed to its in- 
junctions, and beware of the penalties of disobedience. 

“A specially important proclamation.” 


“Kwane-su, Ist year, 12th month, 22nd day [January 18th, 1876].” 


Chronology. 
Dear Sir:— 

I have just been writing the Chinese calendar in the blank spaces 
of my own prayer-book calendar, and find that this year is one day short 
by the Heen shoo, of what the Table—No. V, at p. 105 of the Recorder 
for March-April, 1874—led me to expect; so that next China New-year 
will fall on February 13th, instead of the 14th. Is this owing to the 
arbitrariness of Chinese chronological arrangements, or what? 

If you think it worth while, will you insert this as a ‘Query’ in 
the Recorder, and do me and others the favour of answering it? 

M. 





January 31 P ‘a 1876. 
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The Chinese She heen shoo (I$ 3& ZF) is perfectly correct in making next 
New-year’s day fall on February 13th, and not on the 14th, as given in 
our table. But our correspondent will observe that our Table V is entitled 
** Approximate table, &c.” and makes no pretension to anything more than 
the approximate dates for all the moons of the Metonic cycle. On page 
104, we state that, it “gives the proximate European date for the 1st day 
of each Chinese moon, during the whole cycle;” and on the same page as 
the table, we have written,—‘* Table V as it stands will give the dates for 
any new-style year within a day or two.” 

The object of our table is not to determine the days of new-moon exactly, but 
to shew which moon of our calendar is the Chinese moon in question. 

No general table can be given for the days of new moon;—which must be cal- 
culated by one or other of the ordinary processes. 

In The 100 years Anglo-Chinese Calendar, by P. Loureiro, on page 15 of the 
Appendix, isa ‘Table of the first day of the Chinese New years for 1876 
to 2000 A. D.” by B. J. von Gumpach. To illustrate our preceding remark 
we extract from that, the dates of the several New-year’s days corresponding 
to the 18th, year of the cycle of our table :—1877—Feb. 13; 1896=F'eb. 13; 
1915—Feb. 14; 1984—Feb. 14; 1953=Feb. 14; 1972=Feb. 15; 1991—Feb. 
15th. From these data it will be seen that our table preserves something 
like a mean between the two extremes,—Ep 


A Layman on the “ Term” Question. 





Mr. Eprror. 

A man who has been an observer of a controversy for twenty 
years, must have formed opinions on the questions in dispute; and I 
make no apology for presenting mine on the question,—‘‘ What term 
shall be used for ‘God’ in Chinese ?”’ 

It is admitted by all, that the Chinese language contains no 
equivalent for the words E/ohim and Theos. In the search for the word 
nearest to them, parties have differed. Some consider Shang-te the 
best term, and others prefer Shin. Although other terms have been 
proposed, the discussion has been chietly confined to these two. 

For many years there was a warm and active controversy, and 
learned papers and pamphlets were published on both sides. The 
arguments advanced by both parties, and the objections urged by each 
against the term of the other, so nearly exhausted the subject, that the 
controversy was suspended for a period of years, with only now and 
then a demonstration by one side or the other, to shew that each held 
its ground. From a calm review of the discussion it may be seen :— 

Ist. That the arguments of neither side have convinced the other ; 
and they stand now just about as they did when the controversy began, 
forty years ago. 

2nd. That of the objections urged by each party against the term 
of the other, some are weighty and some are trivial; and a careful 
comparison would doubtless show that as to each term, the two classes 
are pretty evenly balanced. 

3rd. That neither party can answer the objections to their term, so 
as to remove them. 

4th. That each party necessarily accepts its term with the objec- 
tions. It amounts therefore to a choice between two things, neither of 
which are entirely satisfactory. 

5th. As regards those who have entered warmly into the contro- 
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versy, each one finds the objections to his term (as he views them) 
growing less and less; while the objections to the other term (in his 
eyes) are steadily increasing in magnitude and importance. 

It will be thought no strange thing, that grievous errors have been 
committed in this controversy. It is much to be regretted, that per- 
sonal feeling has been allowed to influence both parties; and that 
language calculated to give pain has been indutael in. Harm has 
thus not only been done to the cause intended to be sustained, but 
much more to the cause of missions. 

As a result of the one-sided view taken by partisans in this con- 
troversy, each party has been careful to exclude the term of the other 
from the Bibles and tracts which they have circulated; and thus Bible, 
tract and missionary societies at home, have been made to take sides 
on a question about the merits of which they knew nothing. Some of 
these societies have been compelled to withdraw from this position, 
and to admit the use of both terms. There are certain fucts bearing 
on the question, which claim consideration :— 

Ist. The two terms have been used by about an equal number of 
missionaries, for a period of thirty years or more; and it 1s not far from 
the truth to say, that the advocates of the two terms are equal in learn- 
ing, in honesty and in piety; and therefore (aside from any arguments 
pro or con), both terms have an equal claim to be considered as establish- 
ed by usage; and common courtesy demands alike from each party, that 
this fact should be admitted with reference to the term of the other. 

2nd. Both terms have been used in the Scriptures, in tracts and 
in preaching, and with equal success in propagating Christianity. 

3rd. Neither term is understood in its Christian sense by the 
heathen ; and both alike require long and careful explanation, in order 
to convey the true idea of that Divine Being, who “is a Spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth.” 

4th. Native Christians, who have been instructed, understand 
both terms equally well; and can worship God in the use of either. 
In union meetings of native Christians, both terms are necessarily used. 

5th. New missionaries generally adopt the term used by their 
associates already in the field, and their choice is decided for them in 
advance. While this is true, the majority of new missionaries have 
not become partisans unreservedly committed to the term which they 
accept; and herein is the hope of an early adjustment of this un- 
fortunate controversy. 

If the above statements are true, it is very evident to any 
unprejudiced mind, that it is a matter of entire indifference which term 
is used ; and that a// parties might unanimously adopt either one term or 
the other, without any detriment to the cause of Christianity in China. 

If this were the best course to pursue, then the only question 
among Christian brethren should be,—which party shall be allowed to 
yield its preferences in the cause of harmony? But when we know, 
that on both sides of this question, there are men irrevocably com- 
mitted to the term which they consider best, it is too much to expect 
of them to surrender their convictions even in a cause where harmony 
is so desirable. 
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Even if men were ready to sacrifice their convictions for the sake 
of harmony, the habit of years cannot be easily changed, and the use of 
the familiar term would ever be recurring. 

Moreover, such a settlement to be effectual and final, must be 
unanimous; for the opposition of a small minority would vitiate it; and 
no one who has been familiar with the state of feeling on the subject, 
will be so blind, as to anticipate any such result. 

The conclusion seems inevitable, therefore, that fo exclude or set 
aside either term is an impossibility. 

Neither would the adoption of a new term, such as Tien-chii or 
Shang-shin be any better; for the same dilliculties, or even worse, 
would lie in the way of a unanimous agreement. 

But it is not necessary “in order to harmonize all parties,” to de- 
mand that any one shall surrender long-cherished preferences. Let 
the facts enumerated above be admitted (and they admit of no denial) 
and we have two terms which ean be used intere hangeably. 

If each party will courteously admit the term of the other, then 
the discussion will come to an end; and the advantages claimed for 
both terms will remain, while the progress of Christianty and the 
healing virtues of time will remove the objections urged against both. 

J. G. Kerr. 









One Hymn-book. 
Dear Sir.— 

Having worshipped in several chapels of different denominations 
recently, I have noticed that each had its 2Zynn-book, but that there 
were only slight variations in the hymns. 

Could not the conference of 1877 appoint a committee, who should 
prepare a Hymn-book which might be adopted by all the missions in 
China ? Perhaps sub-committees might be appomted in two or three 
different cities, who after working separately for a year or two, could 
meet together in council. 

Any missionary could send in hymns translated or prepared. The 
advantages contemplated are,—first:—The expense would be lessened; 
as a large edition of one, would be cheaper than many small editions of 
several; second :—It would probably be superior to any book now in 
use; third:—It would set forth prac tic ally the wnity of Christ’s church 
in China. All denominations are represented in Ningpo, but they use 
the same hymnals. 





H. C. D. 


‘Spirit’ and ‘God’ :—How should they be translated ? 


Dzar Sir.— 

The controversy on the term for God and Spirit has again be- 
gun. When I arrived in China, nearly twelve years ago, the echoes of 
the great discussion had about died away. But now, after the 1: apse of 
some thirty years, the controversy has revived. I wish it had been 
let sleep a good. deal longer; but now that the discussion is really upon 
us, let us examine whether the review of the old campaign, and the 
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experience of the intervening three decades of comparative peace, may 
not supply us with lessons of great utility for our guidance in our 
altered circumstances. 

1. It is no longer possible to give the discussion even the appear- 
ance of a contest between British and American sinologues. In the old 
controversy such an attempt was made by some, though without good 
reason ; as even then there never was unanimity in either nationality. 
But now it is specially plain, that there is no ground for such an im- 
pression ; for while some British missonaries use Shin for “ God,” 
there are on the other hand many Americans who use Shang-ti, in- 
eluding Att the American missionaries at Fuh-chau and Amoy, and 
also (if not others), at least the weighty name of Dr. Martin. We have 
also now the large company of German missionaries, who unanimously 
use Shang-ti, a circumstance of very great controversial value, when we 
consider the studious and accurate habits of our German brethren. 

2. The experience of the numerous native churches (of course I 
mean the Protestant churches) has enabled us to test the suitableness 
of the terms. Especially, we have the great fact, that all the native 
churches in the province of Fuh-kien (as well as all the missionaries), 
without exception use Shang-ti for “God,” and Shin for “Spirit.” I 
have called this a great fact ;—for the province of Fuh-kien, including 
as it does the missions of Fuh-chau, Amoy and Formosa, contains 
about as many professing Christians as all the rest of China put to- 
gether.* In the rest of the empire the proportions are about equal ; so 
that about three-fourths of the native Christians use Shang-ti for “God” 
and Shin for “Spirit.” But I wish to draw special attention to the 
absolute unanimity of the churches of this province. 

It may be said however (e. g. by Dr. Dean), that the native 
Christians reflect their teachers. To a certain extent this is true, 
especially in the case of those who have been trained from childhood ; 
but the remarkable fact taught us by experience is this;—that in 
numerous cases, while the missionaries use Shin for ‘ God,” their con- 
verts prefer to use Shang-ti; while the converse is very rarely, if ever, 
to be met with. Indeed, so far from reflecting their teachers, the 
strong preference of the native Christians at Fuh-chau for the term 
Shang-ti, greatly assisted the American missionaries there in making 
the change. 

A striking illustration of the views of the native Christians,— 
especially of the better educated among them,—occurred last year at 
Canton. A prize was offered for the best essay on a subject, to be issued 
as a tract. All the Canton missionaries (a large proportion of whom 
use Shin for “‘God”’) united in offering the prize, and the competition 
was open to all the Christians. Forty-two essays were sent in. Shang- 
ti was used for “God” in the great majority,—and exclusively in the 
best written ones. Of the minority, a few used Shang-ti interchanged 
now and then with Shin. The three best used Shang-ti; and one of these 
was by a preacher of the American Presbyterian Mission, who in this 
case certainly did not reflect his teachers. 

* I have not been able to get the exact statistics, but am certain that it is correct to say 


“ about as many.” Probably I might have said with truth “ more than all the rest of 
China.” 
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3. In the old controversy, each maintained too rigidly that 
Chinese words or phrases could be found, which might be carried 
through the whole range of the Greek and Hebrew words respectively. 
I should hope that the lessons of patient study in the interval have 
shewn, that there are very few cases, where a Chinese word can be 
carried right through all the uses of a word in the languages of the 
west ;—least of all in the domain of morality and religion. All we 
can do, is to find the nearest approximation. But in this relation it is 
a canon of great importance, that it is much safer to use a word which 
applies to a more limited number of objects, than one which includes 
too many. 

4. We have become accustomed to speak of THE controversy on 
the terms for God and Spirit; but it is important to remember that 
there are two distinct subjects of discussion:—(1) The translation of 
“Spirit;’’ (2) the translation of “God.” 

I have reversed the usual order (though the question of the 
translation of ‘‘God”’ has attracted most attertion, and is indeed the 
more important of the two; so that the respective terms for “God” 
have given the designations to the existing parties), because I believe 
that the real key of the position is the question,—how to translate 
“Spirit,’—Preuma,—Ruach. For it may well be expected, that the 
ideas of a heathen people will be more accurate and definite, in regard 
to “Spirit” than in regard to “ God.” 

In approaching that great question, is there not some reason why 
those who use Shin for “God” should doubt whether their minds are 
free from bias, as they are already committed to the use of that term 
for “God.” But onthe other hand, those who use Shang-ti for 
“God” can come to the enquiry with the most perfect impartiality, 
as they are committed to no terminology which can affect either way 
the claims of /ing and shin. And it is surely an extremely remark- 
able fact, that a/most all who do not use Shin for “ God,” do use it for 
“‘spirit ;” e. g. the Roman Catholies, using 7'en-chu for “God,” use 
shin for “ spirit;” so also Bishop Burdon and those who act along with 
him. Is not this a very strong indication that Shin is the proper 
translation of “spirit,” and that /ing is only used from necessity, 
when the proper term has been otherwise applied. 

Again, a representative man like Dr. Williams, though he advo- 
cates the use of Shin for “ God,” and ding for “spirit,”’ in transla- 
tion, is yet compelled by the sheer force of facts, to admit,—nay to 
teach, that shin does mean “spirit.” He actually gives the trans- 
lation ‘spirit’ to about one half of the examples adduced in his great 
Dictionary. 

So also under the character Zing, less than half the examples are 
translated “ spirit,” ‘“ spiritual,’”’ or such phrases; while the most usual 
translations are “cfticacious,” “effectual,” “influences,” “skilful,” and 
such like. 

It is especially noteworthy, that ix none of the three examples 
given by Dr. Williams, where shin and /ing occur in the same phrase, 
do the two words respectively mean “God” (or “divine’”’) and “spirit.” 
He translates Shin-ding by “divine influences,” and Ling-shin by an 
efficacious “‘god;” while in the only other example, the two words 
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form a parallelism, and the combined sense of shin and Jing (speak- 
ing of “a recluse’’) is given as “his spirit ;” @ e. a human spirit. So 
also he states, that the wei-ling RR HE of a “god” is his “awful 
efficacy,” not his awful or majestic spirit. 

It thus appears plainly from all Dr. Williams’ examples, that 
wherever the ding of any being is spoken of, it means, —not his 
“spirit,” but his “efficacy,” “influences,” or “ marvellous power.” 

The real difference between shin and /ing is brought out with 
wonderful clearness in an extract from Lieh-tsze and his commentator, 
quoted in the China Review, May, and June, 1875, pp. 344, 345, where 
the shin or “spirit of man” is sharply opposed to the ding or “ active 
intelligence,” which might be supposed to be “the result of material 
organization.” 

It would therefore tend to encourage materialism if /ing were to 
take the place of shin, as the translation of “spirit” in general. But 
I have no objec ‘tion to the occasional use of /ing,—in cases where it 
cannot lead into any error; e. g. sometimes for “ spiritual,” as in the 
Delegates’ version of 1 Cor. x. 3, 4; xv. 44; and I Pet. ii. 5; where it 
may probably be suitable. 

And there are cases where preuma and ruach are better trans- 
lated by af, or by 9% than either by shin or ling. Possibly there 
may also be cases where other words may be employed with advantage. 

THE OTHER GREAT QUESTION is,—how to translate “God” and 
“vod,” —a question really quite distinct from that of the transla- 
tion of “ spirit,” and (as it seems to me) somewhat more complicated. 
I trust there are now very few persons of competent scholarship, who 
would maintain that there is any word or phrase which c/ose/y corres- 
ponds with the Greek Theos or the Hebrew Elohim ;—neither includ- 
ing many objects which they do not cover, nor excluding many which 
they denote. Or to put the dilemma in another form :—I have good 
reason to believe that the opinion is very wide-spread among thought- 
ful men of both parties, that no one word or phrase can be found, at 
once so elastic, that it can be used to denote all objects of worship, 
and at the same time so definite and dignified, that it can be used, 
standing alone, to translate “‘ God,”—the one living and true God. 

I have long felt that the term Shang-ti is far too august to be 
applied to the whole rabble of inferior deities ; and I believe this feel- 
ing is quite general among those who have really considered the subject. 

On the other hand, there is much evidence from many sources, 
that a large proportion of those who have used Shin for “God” and 
“god,” are beginning to feel, that it is neither sufficiently august, nor 
sufficiently definite, to be used by itself for the Supreme. 

Now I do not mean to ask the one party to admit that Shin 
cannot be properly translated “a god ;” nor do I hold out the slightest 
hope, that the other party will admit, that it can, strictly spe aking, be 


» It may be objected that it is hardly fair to use the examples in a dictionary as expressing 
fully the views of the author. But in this case, we cannot doubt that Dr. Williams hes 
bestowed special care on the examp les under these characters; as he has long taken a very 
decided position against Shang-ti, and has even taken the unnsual course (unusual at 
least since Johnson’s time), of introducing into his dictionary a long controversial note 
against Shang-ti. 
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so translated (see this more fully explained below) ; but,—to put the 
question in a practical form :—supposing it to be found, that one term 
is the best for “God,” though not applicable to the whole multitude 
of inferior deities; while another term, though it may in some sense be 
applied to gods in general, is not sutticiently distinct and majestic to be 
used for “God” as the designation of the most High; then the question 
arises,— Which of these two ideas is it the more important to have 
distinctly presented in our Christian literature and discourses? Clearly 
by far the more important thing is, to find a term which can be suit- 
ably used alone when speaking of “God; while it is a matter of 
comparatively inferior importance, whether or not a word ean be found, 
that may comprehend the whole range of objects of worship. 

Which of the two then,—Shin or Shang-ti,—is the more suitable 
to be used alone for “God,” e. g., in such phrases as ‘God created 
the world;” ‘worship God; ‘God hears prayer; “the son of 
God;” &e., &e.? This is the really important question ; and unhappily 
avast deal of what has been written about it is utterly beside the 
mark; I mean the respective attacks made on each term because of 
idolatrous uses. Of course both terms are largely used in idolatrous 
and pantheistic senses, as we should expect in a heathen country. 

But though, in the common language and literature of China, 
Shang-ti is applied to a limited number of gods of very high rank, yet 
in the true classical sense it is strictly monotheistic, and comes wonder- 
fully near the pure Theistie or Seriptural idea of the one Supreme God; 
far nearer indeed than could have been hoped for in a heathen land. 
—The further we go back in the classical literature, the more pure and 
majestic the idea becomes; so as to suggest the belief that we have 
here a fragment of unstained tradition, from the uncorrupted religion 
of the earliest patriarchs. There is no dispute that Shang-ti is the 
most majestic term to be found in the language, and that it gives na- 
turally the idea of oNE BEING ; and the experience of many flourishing 
native churches (especially the entire province of Fuh-kien) has prov- 
ed that it can with ease be thoroughly “ Christianised ;” that is, treed 
at once from all the idolatrous and pantheistic ideas that have 
gradually, in the lapse of several thousand years, more or less cluster- 
ed round it; so that it is fully fit to express the one, living, personal, 
almighty God. 

But can Shin be safely thus used for the one Supreme God? On 
the shewing of the most learned opponents of “ Shang-ti” (such as 
Dr. Williams), it is proved, that shin does mean “spirit,” whatever 
else it may mean. Dr. Williams gives the following senses infer 
alia, “the Bf powers above”; ‘a spirit”; “the human spirit, the 
directing power of the body; the animal spirits, in which senses the 
Taoists use it much;” “spiritual;” “very, exceedingly.” He also 
gives the following phrases and translations:— “4% jf to cheer one’s 
spirits; to relieve one’s ailments;’’ ‘ jf 2 the soul, the vital principle, 
before er after death;”’ ‘ 3% jap to refresh one’s spirits, as by a show;” 
“$F FA gh keep your wits about you;” “7% A FH ih out of spirits, 
low spirited;”” ‘‘ yf ih AA 3 his health is not very certain;”’ “ # ip 
{i #2 be on the lookout for counterfeit bills;”’ ‘‘ #1 #if one’s agreeable 
feelings;” “ ji} 7p #2 mind not composed;”’ “ ff@h a bright eye, the 
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worshipped, but all shin whatever ; 


is no shin besides thee,” 


MISSIONARY NEW. 


would mean ‘“ There is no “ spirit” 


[ January- 


that is all “spirits: e. g. ‘There 


“besides 


thee” (see proof above from Williams’ Dictionary),—which is pure 


pantheism. 


May the Lord of the harvest be pleased to use these remarks as a 
means towards the settlement of this question,—which so vitally affects 
the cause of His work in China,—on a true and solid foundation. 


Carsrarrs DovuGLas. 





Missionary Dels. 


Births, Marringes andl Deaths. 
sara ccncigeaniceciai 
BIRTHS. 

Ar Shanghae, on January 9th, the wife 
of the Rev. Hampden C. Du Bose, of 
the American Southern Presbyterian 
Mission at Soochow,—of a daughter. 

At Broadway, Shanghae, on January 
15th, the wife of Charles T. Fishe 
(Honorary Secretary of the China 
Inland Mission),—of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghac,on January 
8th, by the Very Rey. Dean Butcher, 
the Rey. J. R. Race, of the Wesley- 
an Mission at Huankow, to Miss 
Hannan Dawson. 


Ar the United States Consulate, Bang- | 


kok, on January 29th, the Rev. Henry 
V. Noyes of Canton, China, to Miss 
ARABELLA ANDERSON, of the Ameri- 


can Presbyterian Mission, in Siam. | 


The ceremonies were performed by 
the Rev. William Dean D. D. 

At H. B. M. Consulate, Shanghae, on 
February 22nd, WILLIAM GavIN 
Srronacu, of H. B. M. Consular 
service, to CATHERINE ANNIE, widow 


of the late Rev. George Duncan of 


the China Inland Mission. 
DEATHS. 

Ar Kobe, Japan, on January 27th, 
Orramel H. Gulick, of 
Luther H. Gulick, 
the American 


son 


Bible Society for 


China and Japan), and foster son of 


Rev. Orramel H. Gulick, missionary 
of the American Board at Kobe,— 
aged eight years and ten months. 
Ar Hongkew, Shanghae, on February 


4th, Ethel Winn, daughter of Rev. | 


John §. Roberts,x—aged one month 
and twenty-five days. 


——— ee 


Rev. | 
M. D. (Agent of 


Paou-tixc.—The Rev. Isaac Pierson 
of the American Board Mission, who 
has been stationed in this, the provin- 
cial ctty of Chihli, for several years 
past, left about the end of last year 
for avisit to his native land in the 
United States. He travelled in a 
native cart from Peking to within 
a day’s journey of Chinkeang on the 
Yang-tsze ; from which port by steamer 
he reached Shanghae on February 
Sth. He left again on the 12th, by 
the steamer Zaku for Fuo-chow, in- 
| tending to visit Amoy and Swatow 
also on his way to Hongkong; from 
which he proposed in the 
French mail steamer; taking the op- 


sailing 


portunity to visit some of the mission 
stations of his Board in western Asia. 
Mr. Pierson has done good service dur- 
ing the seven years of his residence in 
China, having had the honour and 
privilege of opening up two Protestant 


| mission stations in the interior ;—first, 
| Yu-chow, where he lived for some 
| years with Dr. ‘l'reat, and not without 
la degree of opposition,—on one occa- 
| sion amounting to open violence accom- 
pained by personal danger. He has 
had the satisfaction of living down to 
|a great extent the ill-will that at first 
| prevailed. At Paou-ting he has been 
| living for years in an inn, being unable 


| to procure a more suitable location, 
| till quite recently that he has had 
| premises offered him for a chapel, with 








February. | 


a prospect of a more permanent settle- 
ment. 
C. Goodrich of the same mission will 
occupy the station. 

* * 

— 
Hanxow.—The Rev. Mr. Bramfitt ar- 
rived in Shanghae, by the Sarpedon 
from Liverpool, on January 7th, ex 
route to join the Wesleyan Mission at 
this port; for which he sailed on the 
12th. Miss Dawson of the same mission 
also arrived by the Sarpedon. 
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During his absence the Rev. | 


NEWS. 75 
a short time that their end was near. 
From the attitude of their assailants, 
they knew that if they went on the 
bridge, they would be thrown into the 


| water, which the mob had tried to do 


le. 
} in 


The Rev. ‘I’. and Mrs. Bryson of the | 
London Mission arrived in Shanghae | 


from England, ria the United States, 
by the mail-packet on January 18th, 
and left by steamer two days after, for 
his former station at Hankow. 


already ; so they proposed to the mob 
behind, to allow them to return to 
Hankow; which, to their great astonish- 
ment, they consented to do. They 
went back, some of the converts sur- 
rounding them, and receiving the blows 
their stead. It was now dark, 
and after walking some distance, 
wondering where they could spend 


| the night, they fell in with one who 


The Rev. W. Muirhead has favour. | 


ed us with the following account of a 


recent outrage upon two of our breth- | 


ren stationed at this port — 

“On the 31st of January,the Rev. Mr. 
John and Dr. Mackenzie of the London 
Mission at Hankow,went to visit Hiau- 
kan a city about 40 Ze distant. They 
passed on quietly and pleasantly through 
the intervening villages, until within 
a mile of their destination, when the 
people began to be greatly excited ; 
and by the time they reached a bridge 
which lay directly in their path, the 
mob,—now about a thousand in all,— 
were in a state of frenzy, and would 
not listen toa word. They began to 
pelt the missionaries with clods of 
hard mud, and Mr. John was struck 
on the face and back of the head, 
both wounds bleeding profusely. The 
Doctor was also struck severely, When 
they reached the bridge, the people 
were determined to push them across; 
and the villagers on the opposite side 
stood there ready to withstand them. 
They thought it impossible to go 
back, so tried to proceed; but at the 
first step, received a shower of missiles, 
one man brandishing a rapier, another 
a club, with threats to kill them if they 
proceeded another step. 


had been a patient at the hospital, 
who kindly received them into his 
house and entertained them hospitab- 
ly. The matter was laid before the 
Consul, who communicated with the 
authorities, and in due time the magis- 
trate of the place came to Hankow, 
visited the missionaries, and expressed 
his deep sorrow at what had happened. 
As a personal favour, be begged the 
missionaries to return to Hiau-kan, 
promising an escort on the occasion, 
and that no further trouble would take 
place. It is important to note the 
origin of the affair. It was simply on 
account of the ill-will of the people to 
Christianity. The missionaries were 
visiting the place with a view to meet 
the converts residing there, and to 
preach in the neighbourhood. The 
populace were enraged at the idea, and 
yelled and shouted to the brethren to 
return to Hankow and preach about 
their Jesus there,—they would not listen 
to them. It was antipathy to the 
Gospel, and to the missionaries as 
such,—not as foreigners at all. The 
brethren are very hopeful as to the 
results of the work in that part of the 
country, and we join them in thanks- 
giving to God for their merciful de- 
liverance.” 


* * 


SuancuaE.—Miss Knight and Miss 


They felt for! Goodman arrived by the Crecus on 
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w living, < 
greater part of tl 
cessors who are gone. 
of re- 
to the proposal of our old and 

tried friend Dr. 8. W. Williams, and 
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missions. 
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shed copies of the various 
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Soocnow.—Froim an esteemed corres- 








pondent we learn, that the first formal 
dedication of a Protestant or in 
this city, t on the first Sunday 
in January It is situated in the 3 
a 7 ) O-VeOy ng, on the lot 
spok n our last No. as in the 
pos m of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission. In the importance of 
this city whi ha en from an 


tunes, famed for its 
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ficence, its present opening to mission- 

of 
, 


who love. the kingdom 


ary enterprise becomes an object 


interest to all 


of the Lord Jesus. Since the day of 
ypening, large and orderly congrega- 


tions have daily listened to the prea sh- 
the Gospel. The building 
purely Chinese in structure, shat | fect 


ae ' 
ing of is 


by forty, and seats two hundred and 

ty people. In front is an open court, 
—on one side of which is a book room; 
and the whole front of the chapel con- 


loors covered with shells. 
brethren of the 
London Mission 
list Mission took 
‘hb lave two men shut 
Yamen on f 


OL 
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and Southern Methox 
part. The officials 
up in the 
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for a visit to 
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» he id gone home a year or two 
previous Mr. Ritchie has been much 
blessed in his work, both among the 

hinese there, and the aboriginal is- 
land inland; and the report he is 
able to earry with him, must have 


roved very refreshing his fellow- 

| : s 

labourers at Amoy and 

He arrived at the latter port 
t 

Ningpo on February 12th,and 
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route for the United 
—A pen 


our 
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Kindly 


which 
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acceptable pages, las 
the 


feel persuaded wil 


furnished following notes, 
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interest by most of our readers:— 
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rayer, c 
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this year 
withou \ 
home $_ part 
that for the C 
New-year’s festival is the fitter 
for and 
prayer. Tw odays of that week however, 
eH 5th, and 6th, were marked at 
the China Ink: ind Mission house, by a 
or ring of pr 


Christians, thei 


season 


religious meetings special 





chers and other mem- 

oie of the missions; to which mission- 
? 

Christians 


kindly invited. 


aries and cenerally 
The weather was very 
wet, and the attendance,— 
at the morning 


were 


cold and 
meetings at least,— 
I attended each 
morning, and had reason to be thank- 
ful for what I heard. a = first 
meeting,—which was a kind of ‘Com- 
mittee of the ee Tece- 
iving reports,— thing 
were In particular, mention 

of Mr. (late 
of Shao-hing) interview with the kine 
of Burmah, 


was not 


humerous. 


whole house ’ 
many interesting 
said. 
vas made Stevenson’s 
and of his present tem- 
porary settlement at Bhamo, whence 
he hopes to enter 
time. He is accompanied by a col- 
league who practises medicine, and for 
whom interprets to the numer- 
ous Chinese patients. On tl nd 
morning, a Meeting for prayer and ex- 
hortation was held. One of the native 
preachers (¢ .I.M.) from Féne-hwa near 
gpo, made a brief address, which 
I would gladly have preserved verba- 


Yunnan in 


due 


he 


sar, 


re. 
aN 





dim, but for my ignorance of short-hand. 
A previous speaker had urged tie 
importance to the native Christia 





a constant and earnest study ofthe 
Scriptures. The Féng-hwa preachet 
remarked that, 
Holy Scripture 
precious, there 
truth, which he 
lists 


namely the doctrine of Christ crucified; 


though no doubt all 
and 


1: } 
rdinal 


was most important 
was yet 
and his brother evange- 
must especially keep in 


one Ca 


view, 
—the aversion o f self-righteous persons, 
and of do not understand 


it ;—but the one thing needful, the 


those who 


one 





et y B ae ad le d,—1 
crucilicd only, but crucified 





sins, and risen a 





our 


tion; it is this which we must preach, 


and, like the apostles, witness wherever 
we go ‘in season and out of season.’ 
The simplicity, point, and conciseness 
of the address, and the correct and 
suitable Scripture quotations which 


illustrated it. lelighted me, and 


me to see In 


greatly ( 


constrained 


a man ‘sent’ of God to preach the 
Gospel. I learned that he had been 
a Christian 1e ten years,—hbore a 
high personal character, and was very 
useful in his district. He was origin- 


is 
tal ilor : > but idi us, and apt at 
s » Fietsonsh tories as in fact I have 


found 
Having pa 


often to | 
sed by our own New-year’s 


Chine tailors 


week, we were very 


the in- 
Christ- 


mee 


giaad, at 
vitation this year of the native 
appoint 


for prayer on a oce 


ians, to ageregate tings 


asion of the Chi- 


nese festival. Three such m etings were 
held,—on the Ist, 3rd, and 5th, of 
the first month, answering to our 
January 26th, 28th, and 30th,—at the 
Presbyterian chapels north and south, 


and the C.M.§8 
All three were fairly attended, consid- 
the bitterly cold weather. That 
at Tien-shui kiau, (A. P.M. South) be- 
ing held with open sens several stran- 
and witn 
apparent interest. 


1 oe % 
two were held with closed 


chap s] 


ering’ 


gers entered, essed our pro- 


The 


ceedings with 
oth ¥ 


‘ ‘ ps 1. 1 
and consist 1 almost LO1L) of Christ- 
: . ‘eer 

lans or natives connected with the mis- 


slOns. The meeting at the 


( 
chapel, falling on Sunday, had perhaps 





the largest attendance, the little bi 


being quite full. The 


lithe 


ing service con- 
sisted of a brief exter pore prayer by 


. an address by 
reading Eph. v. 
the 


the eatechist him,—afte r 


1-16—on ‘ redeeming 


time, because the days are evil’, 








the 
As a ground for 


three and the 


Church of Knglan i. 


hymns, litany of 


it was mention- 
held 


in- 


some cncourageme 
ed, that, 


in December, 


nt, 
whereas at a meeting 
1874, the 


crease by baptisin in all the Hangchow 


aggregate 
missions was stated at but 33 adults 
in two years, during the year just closed 
(eb. 6th, 1875 to Jan. 26th, 1876), 
an equal number had been admitted. 
This meeting was attended by 

ladies and tive missionaries, besides the 
members of the C. M.S. 


two 


mission. 


The full chapel, and the serious de- 
meanour of the On LT gation, were an 


all 


interested 





encouraging 


in our work. But I confess the plea- 
sure was somewhat marred by the 


loud ex lange of New- 
I ceneral cole 
versation which arose immediately on 
This levity 


and, so to speak, haste ning out of the 


the close of the prayer. 


atmosphere of worship is 
characteristic 
at least 
or so mingled as to be b 
trol of the minister. 
desirable to alter 
lead them, if possible, 
with them home, 


perhay S, loo 


of our native ce 


norec 
nere Cae 


tions, where they are so large 
] yond the ¢ 
Yet it is most 
such habits of theirs, 
and to seek 
to carry instead of 


leaving within the church doors, the 
hallowing 


prayer. 


Canron.—After a period of nine or t 
years pie a the Rey. 7 V. sa ) 
and his sist +, Mis ; Hattie 

lately left for a seas laxation in 
the United States. They proceeded 
by way of Siam, Singapore, Syria and 
England. 

Dr. Kerr having 
for the United States, specially to care 
his children, Dr. 
J. Flemming Carrow with bis 
arrived recently by the P. M. steamer 
China, to take charge of the Medical 
Missionary Society’s hospital in Canton, 


Noyes, have 


n of re 


In view, toleavesoon 


for the education of 


wife 


in his place 
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impression of the house of 


i with the 


Ws. [J anuary- 
NaAn-HEuNG.—This departmental city, 
the foot of the Mei-ling 
on the northern border of 
Kwang-tung province, is the site of a 
prosperous branch of the Rbenish Mis- 
The church there 
recently placed under the pastorate of 
the R 
province, who has been educated at the 
Mission college at 
He was lately marri xd to 
of the Berlin Foundling 
house at Hongkong, who has had a 
«lucation there, and speaks the 
They left Hong- 
kong for their charge on Ji anuary 29th. 


We look u 


situated at 


mountains, 


sion. has been 


Chan A-si, a native of the 


Rhenish Barmen. 
Augusta 


Lyang, a pu i} 


] 
or OU 


German langu we, 


pon this as a very important 


} 
ands sant movement, and earnestly 
commend our native brother to the 





y* 


prayers of x his fellow-labourers. 

The Rev 
of the same pees is daily expected 
back froi 1 Europe 
two years. For a part of 
has be 


Germ 


. Louis, senior member 
an absence of 
that time he 

¢ in North 
the interval, 
been 
his arrival in 
China, the Revs. E. Faber and J. 
Nacken intend leaving for Europe, 
account of f health; Mr. 
Nacken suffering from 
asthma for four 
We 
regi 
time return to their 
of labour. 


, after 


n engaged preac hing 
during 


> 


and 
health 


matter 


iy. 


we hear his has quite 


restored. 


So 


Ol 


iling 
havit been y 
three or years past. 


trust these brethren may soon 
uin their former vigour, and in due 
tant spheres 


lmport 
L 


to hear that the 
der, who has been occupy- 


Cuanc-Lo.—We regret 
Rey. H. Ben 
i station at a village in 
the part of 
ing province, is obliged to 
ra time at least, 
of sickness. Mr. Bender 
‘hina in 1862, and after a 
preparatory residence of two years in 
Hongkong, left for his present station. 
There he has remained ever 


4 t ae —_ ¥ 
exception of an interval of two 


this 
north-east 





his pe st i 


on account 


arrived in (¢ 


since, 
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months every two’ years. On his ar- 
rival there he found a company of 
eighty professing Christians, who bad 
been baptized by native agents. Thes: 
he organized into a church, and 
during his residence there, has increased 
the number to two hundred and fifty 
baptized,—adults and children included. 
He will be succeeded in the pastorate 
by the Rev. R. Ott, who has been at 
the same station since 1873, and who 
will be assisted by the Rev. Chan 
Min-syu, a native of the province and 
a student in the Basel Mission college 
from 1863 to 1869. Mr. Chan was to 
leave Hongkong for the station o 
February 8th. 





BURMAH.—We cannot but think the 
directors of the China Inland Mission 
have wisely in sending Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Soltau to watch 
their opportunity of obtaining an 
trance into western China, by 
Burmah. 


acted 


en- 
way ol 
It is very gratifying to 
learn the reception they have met with 
so far; and although there are doubt- 
less trials before them, we have 
confidence that a strong faith in the 
Lord will bear them through. We 
are told that these two brethren left 
Rangoon for Mandalay the capital, on 
September 9th, accompanied by Mr. 
Rose an experienced American mis- 
sionary; and found the way opening 
up for them in a wonderful manner. 
The following is an extract of a let- 
ter from Mr. Stevenson, written from 
Mandalay, September 29th,—copied 
from China’s Millions :— 
“The Lord has inmost manifestly su 
the prayers of Chris I 


every 
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ing us so far. The 

obstacle in the w: 
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By later news we hear of them be- 
ing settled in Bhamo, accompanied by 
Mr. Harvey as a medical associate. 

* — . 
BRITISH BURMAH. 
Most of readers 
heard of the very 


which has been going on for many 


BassErn.— 
our have doubtless 


sncouraging work 


years past, among the Karen popula- 
tion in Burmah; and we shonld be 
glad to be the means of extending 
a knowledge of the labours of our 
brethren and the fruits thereof in that 
interesting field. We avail ourselves 
therefore of permission to publish an 
extract from a letter dated December 
10th, 1875, from the Rev. C. H. 
Carpenter, who is stationed among this 
people; by which it will be seen that 
theirs is not mere profession, but their 
faith is manifest by their works. He 
says :—* The Karen Christians in this 
district are making good progress in 
self-support. Besides maintaining their 
own pastors and chapels (over sixty 
in number), eight or ten itinerants 
among the heathen, 
schools, without a 
or government 


and many village 
particle of foreign 
aid.—they have this 


' year given 1,500 bushels of uncleaned 


rice, and 2,000 rupees in cash, for the 
current expenses of the station school 
under my care. Having previously 
expended 15,000 rupees in erecting 
dormitories, «&c., 
they are now raising a special fund of 
20,000 rupees, for the erection of a 
new ‘Institute’ building. Twenty-five 
years ago, they were an ignorant and 


substantial school 


oppressed people, just beginning to 


the 
who 
Governor and 
misinterpret- 
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{ onvertin King- 
rest m. into the Deril King Were 
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